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NIGHT LIFE 
LONDON AND PARIS—PAST AND PRESENT 


CHAPTER I 
LONDON OF THE PAST 


HE “‘ night life’? of great European capitals 

as it exists to-day is a social development 
of a purely modern kind, for the nocturnal revels 
popular with the bucks and bloods of a past age 
were naturally inaccessible to the public at large, 
the majority of whom were quite content to regard 
such dissipations as the peculiar appanage of youth- 
ful aristocrats, then privileged to indulge in many 
pleasures denied to the ordinary citizen. An indi- 
cation of this state of mind survives in the old say- 
ing ‘* drunk as a lord,’’ expressing as it does a tacit 
admiration for the bacchanalian feats in which the 
men of the titled class were supposed to delight. 
The exploits of the topers of that vanished day 
have become part of our legendary lore ; neverthe- 
less, it was probably only a few who really absorbed 


the vast quantities of port wine concerning which 
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a good deal has been written. A number of the 
bucks and sporting squires certainly drank deep, 
especially the ‘‘ three-bottle men ’’ who boasted of 
being easily able to drink the ordinary citizen 
under the table. It is, however, open to question 
whether, were these bibulous heroes to return, they 
would be able to cope with some of the present- 
day school who drink champagne and old brandy, 
for the three bottles of port of which the old 
squires were wont to boast correspond only to a 
bottle and a half of our modern measure. This, 
of course, is a good deal too much for one man 
to take at a sitting, but, provided the wine be 
good, an individual with a strong head could drink 
it and remain perfectly sober. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the port of the eighteenth century was 
stronger than that of to-day, for the object of a 
number of those who drank it was anything rather 
than sobriety, as may be gathered from the remark 
once made by Lord Hermand, a celebrated Scotch 
judge noted for his potations. During the course 
of a serious case the counsel for the prisoner 
pleaded extenuation for his client in that he was 
drunk when he committed the offence. ‘* Drunk! ”’ 
exclaimed Lord Hermand, in great indignation. 
‘* Tf he could do such a thing when he was drunk, 
what might he not have done when he was sober? ”’ 


Kvidently implying that the normal condition of 
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human nature, and its most hopeful one, was a 
condition of intoxication! 

Cracking a bottle was, indeed, usually enough 
evening’s amusement for the ordinary citizen of 
a hundred years ago, and it was only with the 
spread of democratic ideas and a general improve- 
ment in the standard of living that the purveyors 
of nocturnal amusements began to see the necessity 
of catering for the public at large, which, owing 
to pecuniary as well as social reasons, had not been 
in the habit of taking part in the pleasures of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall. 

The introduction of new and improved methods 
of illumination has more than anything else pro- 
duced the ‘‘ night life’’ of modern cities, the 
electric light unconsciously dominating the sensi- 
bility of many of their inhabitants who in a darker 
age would have been content to go quietly to bed. 
Before the days of gas the effective lighting of 
places of entertainment was apt to be a difficult 
and costly business, but once it had come into 
general use those who catered for the amusements 
of Londoners were quick to grasp its advantages 
from a money-making point of view. ‘Tradesmen 
soon began to reap a rich harvest from the better 
display of their goods, while availing themselves of 
the possibilities of illuminated signs for the pur- 


poses of advertisement. England has always kept 
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well to the front in this sort of thing, and to-day 
the electric signs of modern London, cleverly 
advertising all sorts of wares from motor cars to 
port wine, are far more elaborate than those of 
Paris, where this form of publicity has never taken 
root so thoroughly as it has with us. Even in 
mid-Victorian days a considerable amount of 
money was expended in illuminations by certain 
firms. A visitor to the Metropolis in the early 
"fifties, commenting upon what he called ‘‘ the 
shocking waste of gas’’ indulged in by Moses and 
Son, tailors and outfitters, who lighted up one of 
their branches in Holborn in a really extravagant 
manner, said: ‘* All round the outer walls of the 
house, which is filled with coats, vests and 
trousers to the roof, and which exhibits three 
separate side-fronts towards three separate streets, 
there are many thousands of gas-flames, forming 
branches, foliage and arabesques, and sending 
forth so dazzling a blaze that this fiery column of 
Moses is visible to Jews and Gentiles at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, lighting up the haze which 
not even the clearest evening can wholly banish 
from the London sky. Among the fiery flowers 
burns the inevitable royal crown surmounting the 
equally unavoidable letters V.R. To the right of 
these letters we have Moses and Son blessing the 


Queen in flaming characters of hydro-carbon; to 
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the left is an equally brilliant design, ‘ God bless 
the people.’ ’’ 

From a hygienic point of view it was no wonder 
_ that the invention of the electric light should have 
greatly assisted the spread of ‘‘ night life’’ in 
London and Paris, for before that illuminant had 
come into use the heat and stuffiness in restaurants 
and nocturnal pleasure resorts had been apt to 
become quite unbearable. In addition to the 
physical discomforts to which sitters-up were then 
exposed, social prejudices up to the ’seventies or 
’eighties condemned even the milder forms of 
nocturnal dissipation, except on special occasions ; 
while the idea of anyone actively engaged in 
business or trade making a night of it would have 
shocked the middle classes, who thought it per- 
fectly natural for a rich young man of fashion to 
spend night after night sowing his wild oats. 

This was the state of mind prevailing in the 
*sixties, when the night houses of the West End 
kept open till dawn. As, however, the majority 
of the male patrons of such places belonged to the 
fashionable world, the bourgeoisie, which was then 


more given to minding its own business than it 
is to-day, made no particular protest although it 
disapproved at heart. 

The spirit of Puritanism, which attained its 


great hour of triumph during the Commonwealth, 
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seems never to have ceased smouldering since those 
austere days. Even in the reign of Charles II, 
though prudery was kept in check, the robust and 
healthy cheerfulness of the Elizabethans had dis- 
appeared, the tone of English society during the 
Restoration having been rather insolent than 
merry, for many of the Cavaliers, picturesque 
though their memory is to us, were rude and brutal 
in their ways, while lacking in the social graces 
to be found among the French noblesse across the 
Channel. In the England of that time a certain 
roughness was associated with dissolute morals. 
Drawing a picture of a London evening of that 
time a critic said: ‘* Fancy yourself back in those 
days, following the troops of cavaliers and ladies, 
with long curly locks a la Valliére, on their road 
to the theatre. As they leave their chairs or 
carriages, or dismount from their horses, they draw 
their masks over faces heated and bloated with 
drink. Almost everybody is masked, a custom 
surviving from Puritan days, when people went 
secretly to the theatre. The dissolute Second 
Charles, with his dissipated gipsy-looking face, 
arrives on the scene just in time to stop a brawl 
between the Duke of Buckingham and Killigrew, 
the actor. Kiulligrew has disarmed the duke and 
laid his scabbard about his grace’s ears. Bucking- 


ham will send a couple of bravoes by and by, and 
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half-kill the actor—a fate which even poor Dryden 
could not escape. The play begins amidst the 
interruptions and howling of drunken noblemen 
who occupy the foreground of the stage, trip up 
the heroine, and kick the hero into the orchestra. 
His Majesty, meanwhile, in the presence of his 
lieges, ogles one of his numerous mistresses, or 
makes doubtful remarks to an orange-girl with a 
voice so loud that it is plainly heard on the stage.’’ 

Considering that England had for some years 
submitted to a stern Puritan domination, it seems 
extraordinary that Charles II did not arouse any 
serious protests against his very loose manner of 
life. The Merry Monarch seems well to have 
understood the peculiar mentality of the English 
people, which combines a curious love of hypocrisy 
and cant with a secret admiration for anyone of 
exalted station who openly enjoys life. There was 
also something about his love affair with Nell 
Gwynn which conduced towards his popularity. 
Her memory endured in the hearts of Londoners, 
and Drury Lane, which had been so closely asso- 
ciated with this charming creature, continued to 
be a lively district for a long space of time after 
her death, while as late as the middle of the last 
century it retained many blind alleys, courts and 
passages which she must have frequented in the 


days when she lodged at the Cock and Pie. In the 
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’sixties, however, squalor had laid its ugly hand 
upon this neighbourhood, where poverty, drink 
and dirt reigned supreme. The old houses where 
cavaliers had revelled during the Restoration had 
then fallen into a more or less tumble-down con- 
dition, their garrets full. of all sorts of queer 
characters, and the lower floors let out as shops, 


in which were displayed dingy dresses and articles 
of female ornament, coarse eatables and cheap 
and nasty literature. In others were sold shoddy 
shoes, old clothes and poisonous cigars—all at very 
low prices. The great features of Drury Lane in 
those days, however, were the gin palaces, which 
stood in conspicuous positions at the corners 
and crossings of the various intersecting streets. 
Lighthouses luring thirsty souls to ruin, they were 
resplendent with plate-glass and gilt cornices and 
a variety of many-coloured inscriptions. In one 
of the windows was displayed the portrait of the 
‘** Norfolk Giant,’’ who acted as barman to this 
particular house; the walls of another establish- 
ment set forth in green letters that within was 
sold ‘‘the only real brandy in London ’’; farther 
on huge scarlet letters announced to the world that 
in this house could be procured ‘‘ the famous 
cordial, medicated gin, which is so strongly recom- 
mended by the faculty.’? Cream gin, honey gin, 


sparkling ale, genuine porter and other drinks cal- 
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culated to horrify a teetotaller were advertised in 
conspicuous characters outside many public-houses 
to such an extent that they covered whole fronts. 
All the brightness of such places was, however, 
without, and, strangely enough, the public-houses 
which presented the most brilliant appearance from 
the street were generally those most dismal and 
comfortless within, where, though the landlord was 
comfortable enough behind his ‘‘ bar,’’ furnished 
with painted casks, a fire and an arm-chair, his 
wretched clients had to stand while they drank in 
a narrow, dirty place, exposed to the draught of 
the door, which was continually opening and 
shutting. In some houses an old barrel, flung in 
a corner, served as a seat, but taking a rest was 
difficult in a ‘*‘ gin palace’ always crowded with 
people who, standing, staggering, groaning and 
cursing, often came merely to drink and forget. 
There was little amusing ‘‘ night life ’’ for the 
working classes of those days, though occasionally 
workmen took their wives to the pit or gallery 
of some theatre which provided rather full-blooded 
melodrama. A much humbler kind of theatrical 
entertainment has now disappeared, though some- 
thing of the sort still survives at country fairs. 
This was the ‘* Penny Gaff,’’ which was accessible 
to the most modest purse. Passing through a 
sort of ante-chamber where people paid a penny 
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apiece, you came to a sort of rough buffet with 
soda-water, lemonade, apples, and cakes, near 
which visitors could indulge in shooting at a 
target with a cross-bow, after each shot throwing 
a farthing on the buffet. Shut off by an ante- 
chamber and a narrow corridor was the entrance 
to what might be called the pit of this penny 
theatre, a place capable of holding fifty persons. 
Above were galleries—a dozen of wooden benches 
rising in amphitheatrical fashion up to the 
ceiling; and, by an unwritten law, the gentle- 
men sat on one side and the ladies on the other 
—a separation of the sexes due, no doubt, to 
a certain refinement of feeling. The gentle- 
men, chiefly labourers and apprentices, indulged 
during the performance in the luxury of ‘* pick- 
wicks,’’ full-flavoured cigars having nothing to 
do with Havana; out of consideration for the 
ladies, however, the management was gallant 
enough to keep the only window in the house 
wide open. After an interval the manager, 
usually a rather broken-down-looking man with 
a rubicund face, ascended the stage by means of 
a ladder; making two low bows, one to the ladies 
and one to the gentlemen, he would deliver him- 
self of a grand oration, begging the audience to 
excuse any small deficiencies in his entertainment. 


As a rule, however, he would at every third word 
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be interrupted by the cheers and comments of 
the audience. The oration in question generally 


ran much as follows: 

** Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry I cannot 
produce a prima donna to-night. Jenny Lind 
has sent me a message by my own submarine tele- 
graph, asking for an extension of her leave. You 
would not surely shorten the honeymoon of the 
nightingale? Why, to do that would be as bad 
as cruelty to animals! Madame Sontag tells me, 
quite in confidence, that she is falling off, and 
that, although her voice is good enough for 
Yankee ears, she lacks the courage to make her 
appearance before the refined public I see before 
me to-night. Mdlle. Wagner was at my service, 
cheap as any stale mackerel; but could I insult 
you by producing her? Would not every note 
have reminded you of the fact that she values 
nothing in England but its copper pence? Be- 
sides, the terms of friendship which subsist be- 
tween myself and Mr. Lumley (then the manager 
of the opera)—there are other considerations—I 
hope you’ll understand me, ladies and gentle- 
men? ’’ 

Cries of ‘Oh! Oh!”’ 

‘* Maybe you are astonished that these boards 
are uncarpeted, and that no painted curtain dis- 
plays its glories to your eyes? ”’ 
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A voice from the gallery: ‘‘ At your uncle’s, 
eh? ”’ 

Another voice: ‘‘ Nonsense! His wife has 
turned the stuff into a petticoat.’’ 

And after some more of this kind of thing the 
play, generally a melodrama with a heroine of 
fifty, would run its course. Though capable of 
amusing boys and girls, adults soon tired of the 
Penny Gaff, and this absence of rational and 
cheap amusements undoubtedly caused the con- 
sumption of intoxicants to be elevated into a 
sort of squalid ideal by numbers of the poorer 
class. Many a workman in those days purchased 
a supply of spirits on Saturday evening, when he 
had received his week’s wages, in order to be able 
to pass the Sabbath in a semi-comatose state; in 
consequence of which, in neighbourhoods like that 
of Drury Lane, a sort of unnatural stillness pre- 
vailed on Sunday mornings, when the majority of 
the inhabitants slept off their intoxication of the 
night before. A blear-eyed, beery look reigned 
supreme on the few faces which peered from 
the half-opened street doors, while booziness per- 
vaded the half-sleepy groups which surrounded 
the public-houses to be ready for the opening of 
their doors, within which chronic alcoholism too 
often held sway. The sunlight seemed diffident 


to intrude upon such scenes; if a stray ray lit 
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up the dingy alleys and courts it fell upon the 
frowsy loungers and the dim window-panes in a 
strange manner, as though aware that it had no 
business there. The absence of amusements to 
which the poorer classes could go was no doubt 
more or less responsible for many social evils aid 
disorder, for the main relaxations of the poor 
people who lived in squalid parts of London were 
quarrels or fights, to which the old English of all 
classes had always been rather prone. 

The old night life of London is now invested 
with a glamour of adventure and romance which 
possibly it never deserved. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that many of its features would appeal 
but little to the present generation of pleasure- 
seekers, accustomed as they are to luxuries which 
their predecessors never knew. In addition to 
this, there is no glossing over the fact that a 
too free consumption of alcohol played a greater 
part in it than is the case in the night life of 
the present day. A modern pleasure-seeker would 
also probably think the nocturnal amusements of 
a former age somewhat old-fashioned and provin- 
cial, as well as permeated by a mischievous and 
rowdy spirit of a law-breaking kind. 

The atmosphere of brutality which pervaded 
old London was especially rampant at the time 


of a public execution at Newgate, when much 
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rowdiness and even debauchery prevailed on the 
part of the mob, while wild young men about 
town hired rooms from which they could see the 
hanging, after having wiled away the time till 
dawn by indulging in deep potations. ‘* You 
wish to see our popular festivals,’’ said an Eng- 
lishman residing on the Continent to a French 
inquirer—‘‘ well, the best thing you can do is 
to go to Newgate on a hanging day, or to Horse- 
monger Lane, or to any other open space in 
front of a prison; there you will find shouting, 
and joking, and junketing from early dawn until 
the hangman has made his appearance and per- 
formed his office. ‘The windows are let out, 
stands are erected, eating and drinking booths 
surround the scaffold; there is an enormous con- 
sumption of beer and brandy. ‘They come on 
foot, on horseback, and in carriages, from a dis- 
tance of many miles, to see a spectacle which 
is a disgrace to humanity; and foremost are 
the women—my countrywomen—not only the 
females of low degree, but also ladies ‘ by birth 
and education.’ It is a shame; but, nevertheless, 
it is true. And our newspapers are afterwards 
compelled to chronicle the last death- struggles 
of the wretched criminal! ”’ 

Newgate, curiously enough, seems always to 


have been associated with traditions of conviviality ; 
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for when at the beginning of the last century the 
Lord Mayor went to open Bartholomew Fair in 
his state coach, attended by the Sheriffs and City 
Marshals, it was the custom for him to proceed 
to the Old Bailey, and according to ancient usage 
stop at the door of Newgate to partake of a cool 
tankard presented to him by Mr. Newman, the 
keeper, afterwards proceeding along Giltspur 
Street to proclaim the fair. The moment the 
civic procession was discovered approaching, all 
the instruments of music, from the gong to the 
octave flute, sounded a salute sufficient to have 
drowned the noise of Bonaparte’s cannon at the 
battle of Marengo. After the proclamation had 
been made at the great gate leading to Cloth Fair, 
the Lord Mayor returned with the same state. 
Bartholomew Fair was, of course, always the occa- 
sion for a good deal of rough horseplay and rowdi- 
ness on the part of the populace; but conduct of 
this sort was also indulged in by young bloods 
who were fond of making night hideous in the 
West End. Most of these revellers were merely 
foolish young men who had dined too well, but 
there was also the rowdy, knocker-wrenching, 
watch-beating buck, who, as a type, was a social 
nuisance of the worst kind. Roughs of this sort, 
when arrested and hauled before a magistrate, 


usually declared that the first attack had been 
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made upon them—‘‘upon my honour, your 
worship.’’ The magistrate, of course, denounced 
their conduct in strong terms, but generally pro- 
ceeded to say he was not certain whether he 
should commit upon the felony or the assault. 
In the course of the day, however, the culprits, 
having been allowed to apply some “‘ sove- 
reign ’’ remedies for the injuries done, were, after 
a suitable admonition, usually discharged. In the 
London of the early nineteenth century there was 
searcely a night without what was then called ‘‘ a 
spree with the Charlies’’; and peaceful citizens 
became quite accustomed to witnessing some 
senseless piece of rowdyism when walking quietly 
home to their beds. It was quite an ordinary 
thing for bands of revellers to wrench off all the 
knockers that came in their way, and if the 
guardians of the peace interfered, a general fight 
took place; boxes with sleeping watchmen inside 
were liable to be immediately upset, and their 
poor old inmates sent sprawling in the mud, until 
-extricated by more wide-awake colleagues. The 
most heartless joke was for a party to hire a 
hackney coach, having previously armed them- 
selves with potatoes or penny-pieces, for the pur- 
pose of breaking lamps, windows, and chemists’ 
glass bottles on their drive through the main 


streets. ‘The whole thing was senseless, the rowdi- 
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ness being often of a brutal and objectionable 
kind, a thousand times worse than that which is 
still occasionally seen on the night of the Uni- 
versity Boat Race or other festive occasions. 
Occasionally, however, some little wit was dis- 
played by disturbers of the peace. Such a case 
arose when a few evil-disposed wags, returning 
late from a drinking bout, unfixed a washer- 
woman’s board, which informed the public 
** Mangling done here,’ and affixed it just above 
the doorplate of a surgeon who lived at a house 
farther up the street. The prevalence of rough 
horseplay in the Metropolis was, of course, mainly 
the result of the insufficient measures taken to 
preserve law and order. Nothing is more extra- 
ordinary than the comparative apathy. with which 
our forefathers put up with being assaulted and 
robbed, no one ever making any serious effort to 
check the activities of highwaymen and robbers 
of a more brutal if less romantic kind. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it would have 
been a bold man indeed who would have ventured 
to walk from Kensington to the City after night- 
fall. ‘At Hyde Park Corner there was a bell 
which was rung at seven and at nine o’clock; 
those who had to go to the City assembled at 
the call and proceeded in a body, by which means 


they were comparatively safe from the attacks of 
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highwaymen. Small bodies of men were fre- 
quently stopped by audacious thieves; while to 
add to the amenities of going home after night- 
fall, law-abiding citizens were liable to be attacked 
and beaten by roistering bands of wild young 
fellows fresh from some favourite tavern. 

Some improvement in providing for the safety 
of the public took place, however, when George II 
was stopped and plundered one fine night on his 
return from hunting, after which a troop of armed 
horsemen was established to watch over the secur- 
ity of the public streets. The creation of the 
armed force in question may be considered to 
have originated the idea which in course of time 
produced the establishment of our modern police. 
Kven as late as the early part of the nineteenth 
century lawlessness was considered to be rather 
a fine thing, as may be gathered from books like 
Pierce Egan’s ‘‘ Life in London,’’ in which Tom 
and Jerry, who were supposed to be typical men 
about town, were constantly indulging in rows 
and fights. About 1825, indeed, it was quite an 
ordinary thing for bright young sparks to end 
up the evening by what would now be called a 
series of unprovoked assaults upon more or less 
inoffensive people. The spirit of the Mohawks 
and of the Hell Fire Club, indeed, survived well 


into a more civilized age, and though law-abiding 
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citizens viewed the nocturnal activities of roister- 
ing bucks with unconcealed dislike, no systematic 
attempt at keeping order seems to have been made 
till the days of the second Sir Robert Peel, who 
in the early nineteenth century originated the 
Metropolitan police force which has kept such 
excellent order in London ever since. Some of 
the old-fashioned school of Englishmen were not 
enthusiastically in favour of what to them seemed 
an innovation dangerous to personal freedom; 
while the new police were even more unwelcome 
to the young bucks of the day, who often pro- 
tested against their novel and forcible methods. 
The third Sir Robert Peel, having got into a 
row, is recorded to have apostrophized a guardian 
of law and order in very forcible terms, ending 
up with: ‘**‘ Don’t think my father created you to 
arrest me!’’ On the whole, the new police, 
though made of much sterner stuff than the old 
Charlies, were fairly indulgent towards wild young 
men about town. 

As, however, time went on the privileges 
which this class enjoyed became very effectively 
curtailed, and to-day a tipsy duke has every chance 
of being rather more severely treated than a 
drunken dustman, while his name is sure to be 
published broadcast in the Press. Nevertheless, 


the traditions of aristocratic rowdyism died hard, 
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for well into the ’nineties music-hall singers sang 
of the joys of going on the spree and having a 
rare old time knocking people down and creating 
other disturbances of an unpleasant kind. About 
the last of these ditties was one sung by a very 
talented lady, ‘‘ Miss Millie Hylton,’’ who in the 
dress of a ‘‘ masher,’’ or late Victorian swell, de- 
scribed the wild doings of the ‘*‘ Rowdy Dowdy 
Boys,’’ a band of reckless young men about town 
to which the character she impersonated was sup- 
posed to belong. The song and its tune is en- 


66 


shrined in the present writer’s memory mainly 
because he heard it played by a band preceding 
a char a bancs filled with dreary-looking social re- 
formers driving in a procession to Hyde Park, 
there to advocate some new law designed to pro- 
mote a more stern enforcement of public morality. 

For many years after the creation of the 
London police no attempt was made to utilize 
them for other purposes than the preservation of 
order and the prevention of crime. At length, 
however, the Puritans, who during the Victorian 
era had been gradually increasing their strength, 
conceived the idea of using the force to carry out 
a killjjoy programme as regards the social freedom 
of the people of London. Without the concur- 
rence of the police, the enforcement of Acts of 


Parliament directed against individual liberty 
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would have been quite impossible; in present cir- 
cumstances, however, any absurd measure which 
the killjoys choose to force upon us can be made 
_ effective with the greatest ease. Up to the middle 
of the last century Londoners enjoyed a fair 
measure of freedom as regards their amusements, 
while no particular attempt was made to prevent 
them from drinking alcohol at any time they 
might choose; it was recognized that certain evils 
were inseparable from the lives of great cities, 
but drastic remedies were scarcely ever suggested, 
the authorities of that day shrewdly recognizing 
that nowhere do the trees grow into heaven—a 
fact which our modern social reformers seem pur- 
posely to ignore. In the late ’seventies and early 
’eighties, with the passing of the old school, the 
forces of Puritanism began to indulge in sinister 
activities which, though the ordinary citizen failed 
to realize it, greatly encroached upon his personal 
freedom. This Puritan domination has continued 
ever since, all attempts to bring about a saner state 
of affairs having been frustrated, and kept in check 
mainly, by a sort of curious snobbishness which 
causes people in this country to attach enormous 
importance to what they imagine other people 
may think! In addition to this, the middle classes 
are terribly afraid of being thought to be partial 


to anything ungenteel. For these reasons the 
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comic singers of the latter part of the last century 
were never really able to let themselves go. No 
wonder that Arthur Roberts soon betook himself 
to the regular stage, where he was allowed far 
more liberty to gag than in the Halls of Har- 
mony, Which the newly invented County Council 
was claiming to improve! ‘Though in the late 
’seventies there had been a good deal of regret 
among sensible people at the disappearance of 
pleasure resorts such as the Argyll Rooms and 
Cremorne, much jubilation was shown in Puritan 
circles, while self-constituted guardians of Lon- 
don’s morals gathered strength for further attacks 
upon individual liberty. It was a joyous day for 
these people when the London County Council 
had come into being and shortly after the first 
election of this body killjoy influence began to 
make itself felt—certam immoderate attempts at 
interference with the pleasures of the public going 
so far as to arouse considerable ridicule and irrita- 
tion. Nevertheless, grandmotherly legislation, 
such as the old English had always abhorred, 
together with various measures interfering with 
the amenities of social life as they had never been 
interfered with before, seemed to arouse little 
serious opposition. The generation which at that 
time was gradually coming into power for some 
reason or other seemed to have lost most of the 
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traditions of social liberty to which its forbears 
had tenaciously clung. Perhaps one reason was 
that the new school had been brought up in a 
softer manner and, owing to the social develop- 
ments of modern civilization, had not been 
brought so much in contact with the people at 
large. As a result of this its knowledge of 
human nature was not first-hand—such as it had 
being gleaned from books rather than from men. 
In any case all sorts of wild schemes for the im- 
provement of the world in general soon began 
to be the rage ; while as a crowning piece of folly it 
began to be assumed that Acts of Parliament could 
change human nature, and produce, if not a new 
heaven, at least a new earth! Besides originality 
being voted vulgar, the somewhat rough amuse- 
ments which had been popular with the English 
of the past were denounced as being ‘‘ ungenteel,”’ 
their songs were purified and their vocabulary 
curbed. Tartuffe with all his dreary limitations 
had come into power, and has held it more or less 
ever since. 


CHAPTER II 
PLEASURE HAUNTS AND NIGHT HOUSES 


HE London of to-day has no open-air 

pleasure resorts where people can take their 
ease on summer evenings; nevertheless, it was 
once noted for the pleasant amenities of Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall. It would seem that the 
father of the latter resort was a rich speculator, 
in any case a prince was its godfather, while all 
the fashion and beauty of England stood round 
its cradle. Originally Vauxhall was very exclu- 
sive and expensive, but by the ’fifties of the last 
century it had become open to all ranks and 
classes, and half a guinea would frank a fourth- 
rate milliner and her sweetheart through the whole 
evening. Though a certain number of the fair and 
frail frequented the gardens, respectable people 
did not scruple to visit the old place, and engaged 
couples strolled happily through its leafy walks. 
A foreign visitor to London, giving a description 
of his experiences, noted the lack of intelligence 
or romance which then, as now, characterized the 
conversation of the love-making middle class. 

“Having lost a friend in the crowd which 
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thronged the gardens,’’ said he, ‘“‘ I went to get 
some rest in a dark avenue, and there beneath the 
trees, near the rivulet, I espied a loving couple 
—walking up and down, and halting, perfectly 
happy to be alone and unobserved. Desirous of 
understanding the character of the English, I 
resolved to overhear their conversation. I passed 
them several times, but they were silent. Well, 
thought I, affection makes them mute, for do not 
their souls stand entranced on the giddy pinnacle 
of passion? But they could not be silent all 
night, especially since it was so dark they could 
not speak with their eyes, and I lay in ambush 
as they approached. Meanwhile my heart beat 
quick with thrilling anticipation as they talked. 
Can you fancy, however, what their subject was? 
Morrison’s pills, and the mode and manner of 
their effect in bilious complaints! Of course, 
there was no standing this, so I jumped out of 
the thicket, leaped across the rivulet, and made 
for home.”’ 

To the last Vauxhall retained that curious 
air of urban rusticity which was so much appre- 
ciated by the pleasure-seekers of the eighteenth 
century. Following the rivulet, which was one 
‘of the features of the place, you came to the 
bank of a gas-lit pond, with a gigantic Neptune 
and eight white sea-horses. To the left of the 
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god opened a rather gloomy avenue, which led 
straight to the hermit and the temple of Pythia, 
who, in the guise of a gipsy, reclining on straw 
under a straw-roofed shed, with a stable lantern 
at her side, was in the habit of reading the most 
brilliant futures on the palms of visitors’ hands 
for the ridiculously low price of only sixpence. 
At that time there were no open-air amusements 
without gipsies, and the Cassandra of Vauxhall, 
by no means a person of repulsive appearance, 
claimed to belong to that race, though in reality 
she was a comely daughter of Israel, with black 
hair and dark eyes, who agreeably foretold people’s 
fate. Good-tempered and pleasant, she had what 
was called a Californian prophecy for all comers, 
taking care to make her predictions be of a 
flattering kind. 

The dwelling of the learned hermit was much 
less primitive in character, nor were visitors per- 
mitted to enter it, being obliged to stand on the 
threshold, whence they might admire the weird 
and awful scenery—mountains, precipices and 
valleys, and a large cat with fiery eyes, all charm- 
ingly composed of canvas and pasteboard, with a 
strict and satisfactory regard for the laws of per- 
spective. The old man, with his beard so white 
and his staff so strong, came up from the mysteri- 


ous depth of a pasteboard ravine, asked a few 
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questions and disappeared again, after which the 
visitor received his or her future, carefully written 
out on cream-coloured paper, in verses, with his 
or her name as an anagram. Of course, these 
papers were all ready written and prepared by the 
dozen, and any lady having an uncommon name 
had to wait a good long while before she could 
be favoured with a sight of her fate. This, of 
course, was apt to strengthen people’s belief in 
the hermit and in his power of forecasting what 
was likely to happen. 

To the last, many memories of the eighteenth 
century clung about this old-world pleasure resort, 
a number of the decorative paintings having been 
the work of Hogarth, while in other ways the 
artistic taste of another age could clearly be dis- 
cerned. Time and the weather, however, had 
done their work in the way of spoiling a good 
deal which would otherwise have been of con- 
siderable value. To such an extent was this the 
case, that when the pictures were sold ridiculously 
small prices were realized, though many had been 
painted by well-known and highly gifted painters. 

During the halcyon days of old Vauxhall the 
maximum price of admission was five shillings, 
while in 1851, the Exhibition year, entrance to 
the gardens, the site of which is now covered 


by ugly streets, cost half a crown, for which sum 
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a very varied entertainment could be enjoyed, 
including a really excellent vocal and instrumental 
concert, together with comic songs. In addition 
to this there was a splendid panorama, a first-rate 
ballet, sensational acrobatic performances, and a 
capital circus. Balloon ascents also took place 
amid ‘‘ fifty thousand additional lamps’’ and a 
grand display of fireworks. So many attractions 
at such a price were cheap; no wonder that an 
old frequenter declared that the contemplation of 
the plaster statues in the Italian walk was alone 
worth the money, while the illuminated trans- 
parency representing a famous character of the 
gardens, Mr. Simpson, M.C., with his perennial 
bow, his cocked hat, his opera tights and pumps, 
would have been cheap at double the price! ‘The 
tariff of refreshments, however, was not on the 
same modest scale, though in the crypt behind 
the orchestra visitors could obtain a brown mug 
full of excellent stout for sixpence. Here a dish 
of cold meat only cost a shilling; and the shilling 
glass of brandy-and-water was good of its kind. 
One of the features of Vauxhall was a carver 
reputed to be second to none. It was said that 
so expert was he at cutting ham that if put upon 
his mettle he could cut from one single ham 
sufficient slices to cover the whole gardens, which 
were by no means inextensive. 
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Another evening resort, Cremorne, though in 
its last days considered almost as part of London, 
was originally quite a rural spot. In the Royal 
Blue Book for 1826 Chelsea Farm is given as 
the ‘‘ country residence’? of Lady. Cremorne. 
Chelsea Farm in course of time became Cremorne 
Gardens, the site of which, like that of Vauxhall, 
is now covered by streets. Though ladies were 
not supposed to frequent Cremorne, an aristocratic 
féte was once organized there by a peer of artistic 
tastes. At that particular time the gardens were 
exquisitely pretty; and it occurred to the noble 
lord that it would be a very nice thing to charter 
Cremorne for a single evening, form a committee 
of patronesses, and, by the maintenance of a rigid 
system of vouchers for one night only, exclude all 
but the pick of society from the famous night 
resort. Everything worked out as well as pos- 
sible, and fashionable society duly made its way 
to Chelsea. All the usual attractions were in full 
swing, while ‘‘ twenty thousand additional lamps ’”’ 
shone upon fair women and brave men. All, in- 
deed, would have gone merry as a marriage bell, 
but unfortunately it poured cats and dogs through- 
out the evening, with the result that a crowd of 
drenched revellers sadly returned to Belgravia and 
Mayfair. The end of Cremorne, like that of the 


Empire Lounge, was brought about by Puritanism 
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of an insensate and unreasonable kind. From time 
to time the comic Press, then far more outspoken 
than it is to-day, made fun of petitions organized 
against Cremorne, declaring that they had been 
signed by babies and children under ten! A 
burlesque set of ‘‘ Cremorne Regulations ’”’ pro- 
hibiting fireworks, dancing, smoking, laughing, 
alcohol, or flirting, created much amusement, and 
for some time the efforts to close Cremorne re- 
ceived little serious support. At the end of 1876, 
however, a rhymed pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Trial 
of John Fox,”’ or ‘* Fox John,”’ or the ‘* Horrors 
of Cremorne,”’ attracted a good deal of attention, 
branding, as it did, the gardens as being the 
‘* nursery of every kind of vice,’’ and its manager, 
John Fox, as a callous money-grubber. In May, 
1877, the lessee, John Baum, brought an action 
against the author, who was a Mr. Alfred Bran- 
don, a tailor by trade and minister of the Chelsea 
Baptist Chapel. At a trial which followed, Baum 
was eventually awarded a farthing damages, each 
side having to pay its own costs, a verdict which 
foreshadowed the doom of Cremorne. In the 
following October, Baum, probably anticipating 
an adverse decision, withdrew his application for 
a renewal of the licence, and so the old gardens, 
which had afforded Londoners so much amuse- 


ment, closed for ever. That any good resulted 
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from this triumph of Cant is extremely improb- 
able; the ladies of doubtful reputation who had 
frequented the place sought pastures new—that 
was all. People cannot be made moral by 
persecution, whatever so-called social reformers 
may say. 

As the nineteenth century waned the dancing- 
halls which were once plentiful in London were 
gradually closed. The first to go were High- 
bury Barn and the Holborn Casino; the last, 
the Argyll Rooms and Cremorne, both of which 
had closed their doors by 1878. The grounds 
of Highbury Barn, though not very spacious, 
were tastefully laid out with what was called a 
crystal platform for dancing in the open air, and 
to this resort went dressmakers and others who, 
at work during the day, came there for relaxa- 
tion at night. The Argyll Rooms had years before 
been marked down by the Puritans, who denounced 
it as a dangerous centre of vice. Nevertheless, its 
disappearance left the morality of London no 
better, but probably rather worse. The ‘‘ Argyll,”’ 
as it was popularly called, undoubtedly promoted 
decency in the West End, having been admirably 
conducted. The building which it had occupied 
became for a time the Trocadero music-hall, and 
is now part of Messrs. Lyons’ palatial restaurant. 


Another nocturnal resort which found scant 
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favour in Puritan eyes was the old Piccadilly 
dancing saloon, familiarly known as the ‘“‘ Pic.’’ 
This stood on part of the site now occupied by 
the present Criterion. In its last days at least it 
was not a very high-class place, rows being fre- 
quent and hat-bashing a more or less regular 
feature of the evening’s entertainment there. On 
Boat Race night rowdy undergraduates were wont 
to raid the place and engage in fistic encounters 
with the rough characters who were regular fre- 
quenters, one of whom was a disreputable negro 
who was not allowed to enter some other night 
resorts of a more fastidious character. This was 
the ‘‘ Kangaroo,’’ who, full of bluff and impu- 
dence, would sit down at an inoffensive-looking 
visitor's table and help himself to any refreshment 
which was handy—if the victim objected the 


‘© Kangaroo ”’ 


would sometimes knock him down; 
while another of his tricks was to demand money, 
which mild people gave him for the sake of peace 
and quiet ; but occasionally he received a thrashing 
instead, a salutary form of correction which usually 
made him change his beat for a few evenings. 
There were some other blacks, mostly ex-prize- 
fighters, who were well-known characters in the 
West End, but these for the most part were civil 
enough and merely tried to eke out a living by 


legitimate means, like Bob Travers, a fine middle- 
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weight boxer in the ’sixties, who in his latter years 
was to be seen selling chutnee in the street. The 
** Kangaroo,’’ though very handy with his fists, 
had not the courage of these poor men. The 
late Sir George Chetwynd told me that this negro 
was the most unmitigated blackguard he had ever 
come across, and gloried in having once given 
him a good thrashing. 

The old-fashioned ‘‘ night house’’ of the 
*sixties, though probably less harmful than 
Puritans declared, was a feature of the West 
End difficult to defend, for the lower sort, besides 
harbouring bad characters, promoted drinking and 
vice ; the suppression of such places, indeed, was 
no great loss, though one or two might have 
been spared. A few, like Kate Hamilton’s, were 
conducted with the greatest propriety and 
decorum. Here the whiskered dandies of the 
mid-Victorian era were wont to disport themselves 
amidst a bevy of crinolined beauty, Kate Hamil- 
ton herself presiding as a sort of Paphian queen. 
Mott’s was another favourite resort of young men 
fond of seeing life. Coney’s had a clientele of 
its own, sporting men being great frequenters of 
the place; Sally Sutherland’s and Sam’s were 
also popular with nocturnal revellers, who, how- 
ever, seem to have made no serious protest against 


their suppression, which, as a matter of fact, 
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inaugurated the successful campaign since inter- 
mittently waged against personal liberty in the ° 
West End. There is no doubt, however, but that 
the state of affairs after midnight in the Haymarket 
and Panton Street at one time reached such a 
pitch that it could not have been allowed to go 
on. It was not the night houses themselves which 
constituted a scandal, but the loose women and 
often semi-intoxicated men who were attracted to 
the immediate vicinity of such resorts. 

In the ’sixties the Haymarket at night was 
a sort of recognized haunt of dissipation, while 
houses of call for nocturnal revellers abounded in 
the district. One of these was Barron’s Oyster 
Rooms, which eventually collapsed from extreme 
old age, burying its proprietor in its fall. When 
the ruins came to be cleared away he was found 
still clutching his cash-box which, when he saw 
the walls collapsing, he had attempted to save. 
The last of these night resorts was the 
** Burmese,’’ which the writer well remembers 
as being a sort of belated relic of night-house 
days. This was in the lower end of Regent 
Street, and in the daytime presented a most inno- 
cent appearance with a large piece of Oriental 
china in the window. At night, however, especi- 
ally after the theatres had closed, it was full of 


men and women drinking coffee and eating 
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brandy cherries; the place, I believe, had no 
licence to sell alcohol, so the latter, as being the 
next best thing, were eagerly consumed. Good 
order was kept, the latest gossip of the half-world 
being retailed in quiet tones by the rather mixed 
company which filled the quaint little place, a 
last relic of that jolly old London which had once 
viewed unrestrained pleasure with no jaundiced eye. 

At one time Panton Street, now as respectable 
as any other thoroughfare, contained a good many 
night houses, including Rose Barton’s, afterwards 
Coney’s, and Jack Percival’s. The latter was a 
great place of rendezvous for the sporting frater- 
nity. Here Heenan lodged after his fight with 
Tom King, and here, too, he held a sort of re- 
ception attended by friends and backers on the 
Sunday following that sporting event. The 
smartest and most popular of the night houses 
frequented by men about town was Kate Hamil- 
ton’s, the site of which is now partly occupied 
by one of Appenrodt’s establishments. At that 
time, however, the premises extended right 
through to Leicester Square, which in Kate 
Hamilton’s day was more or less closely associated 
with haunts of dissipation. For some two cen- 
turies before, this district had been a lively one, 
duels having been fought there in the reign of 


Charles II, and a number of eighteenth-century 
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noblemen, having settled their differences within 
its boundaries, afterwards draining a few bumpers 
at Locket’s Coffee House, in those days a rendez- 
vous for men of fashion. In the “ ’sixties’’ the 
site of the present Empire was occupied by a low- 
class eating-house called the ‘‘ Shades,”’ the clients 
of which were apt to carry away knives, forks and 
spoons, though ‘‘ Stolen from the Shades ’’ was 
stamped upon them. At the eastern corner of 
the square, Baron Nicholson, as he was called, 
presided over the entertainment known as Judge 
and Jury, while Rabelaisian tableaux vivants and 
other go-as-you-please amusements were also to 
be found in this neighbourhood. Meanwhile, the 
square itself had fallen into a terrible state of 
squalor, being filled with dirt and refuse, while 
a dilapidated equestrian statue, which had origin- 
ally been erected to adorn its centre, was bedaubed 
with paint and otherwise made a figure of fun, 
owing to the efforts of nocturnal roisterers with 
whom this part of the West End was a rallying 
point. In 1874, however, owing to the munifi- 
cence of Baron Grant, the old square was laid out 
as we see it to-day, and a statue of Shakespeare 
took the place of the derelict old horse and rider 
almost crumbling to dust. Baron Grant was a 
rich man when he provided the funds for this 


metropolitan improvement, but in later years, 
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losing most of his money, he became forgotten 
by the public whom he undoubtedly benefited 
by his gift. 

** Who’s the bloke in the middle? ’’ inquired 
one of the proletariat of his mate, pointing 
to Shakespeare in the new Leicester Square. 
** Why, yer silly, the toff that give the place, of 
course, and spent a good bit on it, too, they 
do say! ”’ 

With the renaissance of the square the houses 
surrounding gradually assumed a more present- 
able air. In time most of them were restored 
or rebuilt, and in the ’eighties a panorama of the 
Balaklava charge attracted a good many visitors 
to the site on which, in 1887, was opened the 
Empire Music-hall, the entertainment provided 
there being for those days of a novel kind, includ- 
ing as it did a choral ‘‘ Sports Ballet ’’ and some 
good turns. The old Empire programme and 
poster, representing a very vivacious dancing girl, 
was one of the best ever seen in London, and it 
seems strange that it should ever have been 
discarded in favour of another design. The 
Alhambra, in the same square, underwent many 
vicissitudes before it became the highly respect- 
able place of entertainment which it is to-day. 
Before being converted into a theatre im the 


*seventies a very free and easy state of affairs had 
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prevailed there, a special saloon having at one 
time existed where visitors could forgather with 
the chorus and corps de ballet. ‘The atmosphere 
of the vicinity was congenial to men about town 
fond of female society, plenty of which was to be 
found at Kate Hamilton’s close by, at which 
unique institution after a certain hour at night 
the proprietress was always to be found seated 
on a sort of throne placed on a raised platform, 
from which she was wont to greet visitors of note. 
Weighing some twenty stone, with a countenance 
which had weathered countless convivial nights, 
Mrs. Hamilton presented a stupendous appearance 
in the low-cut evening dresses which she always 
wore. From midnight to dawn she sipped cham- 
pagne, sharing bottles with young men about 
town, who regarded an invitation to sit by the 
presiding goddess of the place as a privilege likely 
to enhance their prestige with the soiled doves 
who were then more gently treated than is the 
case to-day. Kate Hamilton, with her foghorn 
voice, knew how to keep her clients of both sexes 
in order, and on the whole her establishment 
seems not to have been any more noxious than 
the dancing places which exist in Montmartre 
to-day. ‘The amusements to be found there, in- 
deed, seem generally to have been more decorous 


than those to be procured in modern Parisian 
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night resorts. No semi-nude dancing prevailed, 
while the supper consisted of cold beef and other 
simple English dishes, washed down, it is true, 
by copious draughts of champagne. Occasionally 
there was a row, and in latter days a raid. How- 
ever, long before the police had come in, bottles 
and glasses had been concealed much as they are 
in the illicit night clubs of to-day. In private 
life Kate Hamilton was a respected member of 
the congregation of a well-known church, and 
figured in the Court Guide as occupying a house 
in a good street. 

Mott’s in Foley Street was a dancing place 
frequented by men about town, who, though 
dancing was not as popular then as it is to-day, 
occasionally took a turn with some of the fair ones 
who were always to be found there. Though the 
proceedings were usually quite orderly, young 
swells would sometimes indulge in larks which 
caused considerable disturbance. The _ ill-fated 
Marquis of Hastings, who was fond of indulging 
in all sorts of wild devilry, once created a great 
sensation at Mott’s, to which he secretly conveyed 
a sack containing about a couple of hundred rats, 
and let them all out while the dancing was in full 
swing. The confusion which ensued was further 
increased by the lights being turned off just as the 


sack had been opened; women screamed and men 
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laughed, while the crash of falling bottles and 
glasses increased the din. Many of the ladies 
fainted ; but everything was eventually put right 
by copious draughts of champagne, paid for by 
Lord Hastings, who, though fond of frolics, was 
the best-natured and most generous of the rich 
young sparks who at that time were notorious for 
making the West End hum. The ballroom at 
Mott’s was octagon-shaped, with a domed roof of 


glass. Not particularly luxurious according to 
modern ideas, a supper mainly consisting of cold 
chicken and ham was served an hour or so after 
midnight, when for a certain time the dancing 
ceased. The company at Mott’s was in a sort of 
way select, only well-known men about town being 
admitted, while parvenus, no matter how rich, or 
anyone actively connected with trade were rigor- 
ously excluded. A wealthy hatter, it is said, 
having once attempted to cross the sacred portals, 
was confronted by the manager, old Freer, noted 
for his resplendent waistcoats. ‘* You can’t come 
in here, sir,’ said the latter, upon which the “ tile 
merchant ’’ saying, ‘‘ I don’t think you know who 
I am,”’ proffered his card. ‘‘ Not necessary, I 
assure you, sir,’’ replied old Freer ; ‘‘ not necessary 
at all; your name has been in the lining of my hat 
for many a year.’’ And so the abashed would-be 
reveller slunk sadly away. The female clientele of 
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Mott’s was drawn from a much higher class than 
that which thronged the ordinary night houses. 
Some of them were well-known actresses of the 
lighter stage, while others were noted beauties ; not 
a few afterwards became the mothers of peers and 
heirs to great landed estates, while such demi- 
mondaines as were to be seen there were admittedly 
at the head of their ancient profession. 

In the ’sixties and ’seventies there existed 
a sort of English demi-monde—Skittles, Nellie 
Fowler, Mabel Grey and many other women of 
the same kind being openly spoken of much 
as are the great Parisian cocottes of to-day. The 
gorgeous equipages in which these ladies liked to 
be seen were objects of considerable interest in the 
Park, where even quite young ladies knew some- 
thing of their career, as the following anecdote will 
illustrate. Two well-known figures in fashionable 
life were a mother and daughter, the latter as con- 
spicuous for her neat and tiny figure as was the 
former for her rotundity of form, characteristics 
which gained them the very appropriate nicknames 
of ‘‘ Waist ’’ and ‘‘ Plenty.’’ One fine day in the 
Park the daughter, who was of a mischievous dis- 
position, catching sight of one of the ‘‘ anonymas,”’ 
as smart ladies of pleasure were then called, said, 
‘*Oh! mamma, whoever is that pretty lady who 


-is so wonderfully dressed ? ’’ 
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** Don’t trouble to look at her, my dear,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ All I can tell you is that the creature 
is not a person whom you should look at, much 
less mention.’’ 

** But why, mamma? ”’ 

** Well, if you must know, she is one of those 
who has made a faux pas.”’ 

‘*Not a pas seul, I should think,’’? demurely 
murmured the daughter, with a roguish twinkle in 
her eye. 

In their heyday Nellie Fowler, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for her beauty, and Skittles were 
known by sight to most people in the West End. 
The reputation (or lack of it) of the latter lady 
pervaded Europe, and all sorts of stories were 
told concerning her origin. The truth, however, 
appears to have been that she originally came from 
Liverpool, where as a young girl she was said to 
have been employed setting up the pins in a skittle 
alley, an occupation referred to in some topical 
rhymes : 


In Liverpool in days gone by, 
For ha’pence and for victuals, 

A little girl by no means shy 
Was setting up the skittles. 


Like most of her sisters of the half-world of 
that day, Skittles, though good-natured enough, 


was very outspoken when her temper was roused. | 
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Dining with an admirer one evening, a clumsy 
waiter splashed some gravy over her dress. ‘‘ I’d 
like to smack your face, you infernal lout,’’ said 
she. ‘‘ You may thank your stars you happen to 
be waiting on a lady.’’ 

Skittles was noted for her pretty wit as well 
as for her figure, which displayed to the best 
advantage on horseback captured the heart of many 
a swain. A good rider and fond of hunting, she 
once appeared at the meef of a famous pack 
tricked out in the peculiar livery which only the 
smartest ladies of the hunt usually ventured to 
don. One of these, a leader of fashion, about 
whom, however, certain scandalous stories were 
current, being very much incensed at the appear- 
ance of Skittles, at once sent a gentleman to 
remonstrate with the intruder, who, however, was 
fully equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Tell her ladyship,”’ 
was her reply, ‘‘ that I, not she, am the head of 
our profession, and shall therefore wear any 
costume [I like.’’ 

Skittles outlived her good looks many years, 
and died in the West End not so very long ago, 
having settled down into a quiet old lady deserving 
of all respect. An annuity which she had enjoyed 
from a wealthy admirer having, owing to the 
latter’s death, lapsed, she would have ended her 


life in financial straits had it not been for the 
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kindly intervention of a noted sportsman, who, 
mindful of old days, succeeded in getting the 
income she looked like losing continued until her 
death. 

Had Skittles, who had seen something of many 
celebrities of her day, kept any record of her ex- 
periences, such a book would have furnished most 
interesting reading; but, unfortunately for the 
student of social history, ladies of her calling are 
too indolent and too unintellectual to write their 
memoirs, such as have appeared having generally 
been written for them. Harriet Wilson, a well- 
known courtesan of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, did make some attempt in this direction, 
and her reminiscences, which were republished 
some years ago, are now read by a number of people 
as being a serious chronicle of the gay life of her 
day. In reality her statements, for the most part, 
are not to be relied upon. According to contem- 
porary evidence, her literary abilities, such as they 
were, seem to have been utilized for the purpose of 
carefully disguised blackmail. In March, 1825, 
the Globe and Traveller, referring to this lady, 
said : 

We think Mr. Ellice does but justice to the public 
in permitting us to publish the following letter, which 
he received by the post this morning. It displays at 
once the objects and motives of the authoress and editor - 


of the detestable publication now circulating under the 
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above title. He has desired us to leave blank the names 
of other parties alluded to, but has left the letter with 
us for the satisfaction of others who may be better 
acquainted with the lady’s writing than himself. 


‘* March 8, No. 11, Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
a Paris. 

‘*Sir,—People are buying themselves so fast out of 
my book, ‘Memoirs of H. Wilson,’ that I have no 
time to attend to them; should be sorry not to give 
each a chance, if they chuse to be out. You are 
quizzed most unmercifully.. Two Noble Dukes have 
lately taken my word, and I have never named them. 
I am sure—would say you might trust me never to 
publish, or cause to be published aught about you, 
if you like to forward £200 directly to me, else it will 
be too late, as the last volume, in which you shine, will 
be the property of the Edetor, and in his hands. Lord 
says he will answer for aught I agree to, so will my 
husband. Do just as you like—consult only yourself. 
I get as much by a small book as you will give me for 
taking you out, or more. I attack no poor men, because 
they cannot help themselves. 

‘* Adieu—Mind I have no time to write again, as 
what with writing books and then altering them for 
those who buy out, I am done up—frappé en mort. 

‘What do you think of my French? 

** Yours, 
** HARRIETTE RocHFrort, Late WILSON. 

**Don’t trust to bag with your answer.’’ 


As the Globe tritely remarked of this letter 
addressed to Mr. Ellice, an M.P., the lady’s 
grammar and spelling resembled her morality in 


not being bound by close rules! 
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LONDON IN THE ’EIGHTIES—THE EMPIRE LOUNGE 


HE story of the gradual decay of freedom 

as regards public amusements in modern 
London is of some interest. The old English 
were staunch supporters of individual liberty, and 
during the eighteenth century there was little 
attempt at interference at Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh, or any other place of amusement, the bucks 
and bloods of the day doing pretty well as they 
liked; while as late as the ’twenties of the last 
century, ‘‘the Tom and Jerry days,’’ there were 
wild doings in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, which seems to have then been a sort 
of rougher version of modern Montmartre. A 
good many resorts remained open all night, and 
the lobby of one great theatre at least was a 
recognized meeting-place of Cyprians and men of 
pleasure—a sort of less restrained Empire lounge. 
Gradually the centre of nocturnal pleasures shifted 
to the quarter near the Haymarket, the streets 
of that neighbourhood abounding in night houses 
which were not empty till dawn. Dancing places 


such as the Holborn Casino, Highbury Barn, and 
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other similar saloons prospered without interfer- 
ence till about the close of the ’sixties, when a 
new Licensing Act fixed the closing hour for all 
places supplying alcohol at midnight, afterwards 
extended to 12.30. Vauxhall, Cremorne, and the 
Argyll Rooms outlasted all the rest, not being 
finally shut till about 1878, when the Middlesex 
magistrates, listening to the voice of fanatical 
Paul Prys, practically killed public dancing in 
London. With the closing of the night houses a 
great moral improvement was predicted, but be- 
yond throwing a crowd of wretched women on 
the streets no startling result was to be observed. 
Meanwhile the killjoys went in search of further 
triumphs. A great source of worry to Puritan 
zealots of the then newly founded County Council 
of the ’eighties was the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, which, opening with a fine flourish as a 
sort of educational institution, had soon drifted 
into being a mere lounge offering a daily round 
of what the advertisements called ‘* perpetual 
enjoyment.’’ In the afternoon and in the even- 
ing a sort of mild music-hall entertainment was 
given on the stage in the great central hall, but 
the speciality of the place was its acrobats, several 
very clever and daring performers being provided 
by Mr. Farini. Zazel, Zaeo, and one or two 


other female gymnasts performed really wonderful 
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feats, the former making a sensation by being 
shot out of a cannon. The real but not apparent 
mode of propulsion of this lady was a strong 
spring, the illusion of a real cannon having been 
fired being produced by the volumes of smoke, 
which surged from the cannon’s mouth as the 
performer flew through the air. ‘The public 
flocked to Westminster, and Zazel proved a 
splendid advertisement for Mr. Farini, an un- 
rivalled purveyor of wonders. Eventually, owing 
to cunning methods of advertisement, an out- 
cry on the score of danger to the performer arose, 
the Home Secretary’s attention being called to 
the turn; and it being reported that this Minister 
was about to interfere. Mr. Farini thereupon 
declared he would set the public mind at rest by 
shooting that distinguished person out of the 
cannon, not once only, but as many times as he 
might like, while guaranteeing his safety. ‘The 
offer was not accepted, but the sensation created 
by the affair brought in a good deal of grist to 
the Aquarium’s mill. In the case of Zaeo, who 
also gave an acrobatic performance, a great stir 
arose on account of the ridiculous attitude of 

certain County Councillors who wanted to inspect 
her back. For this reason, and also on account of 
frail ladies being fond of going there, the 
Aquarium was looked at askance by the Puritan 
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party, and on more than one occasion its licence 
was only obtained in face of serious opposition. 
The Aquarium mainly appealed to very young 
men about town, boys at the University or at a 
tutor’s, while undergraduates used to spend a 
good deal of time walking about in the place and 
chaffing the stall girls, who invited visitors to buy 
useless knick-knacks, name-plates, and bottles of 
scent. All this seemed very shocking to the 
prudes of the County Council, who at licensing 
time tried to make out that the Aquarium was 
a centre of demoralization and fount of iniquity. 
In answer to these allegations the management, 
assuming a high moral tone, replied that it was 
never frequented by undesirable women, the 
moral standard of all female visitors being prac- 
tically that of vestal virgins. As a matter of 
fact, there was little to attract, in the poor gloomy 
old place, once the performance had ended. 
With its dingy interior and derelict tanks, in one 
of the last of which survived a melancholy croco- 
dile, any more depressing resort was not to be 
imagined. So much so, indeed, was this the case 
that the advertisement promising visitors twelve 
hours of uninterrupted enjoyment became a sort 
of grim joke. It would have been more accurate 
to have boomed the Aquarium in its last days as 


one of the Horrors of London! 
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Before the creation of the London County 
Council the Middlesex magistrates were con- 
stantly being attacked as a lot of Puritanical old 
fogies, for which reason the transference of cer- 
tain of their powers to the newly elected body 
was hailed with approval, even by sensible men 
who were under the mistaken impression that the 
new licensing authority would be more tolerant 
with regard to public amusements; but, as things 
turned out, the very opposite proved to be the 
case. 

One of the favourite schemes of the Puritans 
who had contrived to get elected to the Council 
was the inauguration of a campaign to level up 
music-halls to the standard of ‘‘ educational insti- 
tutes,’’ whilst, where possible, suppressing lounges 
and limiting the facilities for obtaining alcoholic 
refreshment. Both of these questions excited the 
‘* killjoy ’’ party to frenzy, especially in the case 
of the Empire, which about 1889 excited a fierce 
controversy, a well-known pillar of the purity 
party having reported that the lounge in that 
popular resort was a centre of moral contamina- 
tion. This expression of opinion, of course, 
created a great stir, and after much humbug and 
cant the licence was renewed, but only subject 
to the condition that the lounge should be sup- 


pressed. An elaborate erection of barriers was 
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‘accordingly set up, whilst the promenade was 
converted into a sort of passage and the drinking 
bar shut off from view. The Puritans were de- 
lighted—the lounge had been abolished and the 
morality of London saved. 

The first evening, however, under the new 
arrangement was one of considerable turmoil, the 
barriers being torn down by a party of rioters 
and speeches made by the ringleaders, of whom 
the chief seems to have been’ a young man who 
is now a distinguished .member of the present 
Government. The eventual result of all this was — 
that in the course of the following year the 
licence was granted on practically the old terms, 
_and for many years later the Empire lounge 
continued to be a pleasant meeting-place for 
Londoners who had rambled all over the world. 
Here old public schoolboys and university men 
forgathered after not having seen one another 
for years, while many friendships were renewed in 
the pleasant promenade where one could enjoy an 
after-dinner cigar to the music of a magnificent 
band. As for the female frequenters to whose 
morality such exception was taken by the Puritan 
brigade, some of them unmistakably belonged to 
the oldest profession in the world; nevertheless, 
their manner was always unobtrusive, while 

* they very seldom spoke to anyone who had not 
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addressed them first. Not a few of these ladies 
were fairly educated and of quite a good class, 
the result of which was that a good many of them 
ended by marrying well. Several eventually 
found their way into Burke’s Peerage, and prob- 
ably made just as good wives as the majority of 
high-born dames who figure in the pages of that 
aristocratic tome. On the whole the Empire 
lounge probably did more good than harm, for 
a young fellow fresh to London was a good deal 
safer there than among the low company which 
frequents illicit meeting-places liable to be raided 
by the police, full of unscrupulous characters who 
have nothing to lose. ‘A sort of informal censor- 
ship prevailed at the old Empire, and admission 
was refused to any woman of a really undesirable 
kind, who was known to associate with doubtful 
people or who was in any way a dangerous or 
disorderly character. The result of this, from a 
social and hygienic point of view, was entirely 
admirable and really conduced to the well-being 
of the West End of London. 

Nevertheless, the Puritans, mindful of their 
short-lived triumph of the ’eighties, lay in wait 
for an opportunity to abolish the promenade, 
which they finally succeeded in closing during the 
Great War. In 1916 all music-hall lounges were 


abolished, and have never been reopened since. 
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The only result of which, as anybody can see 
for himself, has been to flood a number of the 
small streets of the West End with a crowd of 
wretched women who, hounded from place to 
place by the police, wander about throughout 
the night. The strange thing about all this is 
that those who have brought about such a dis- 
creditable state of affairs insist upon shutting 
their eyes, being convinced that they have been 
acting in accordance with the dictates of 
Christianity ! 

One of the results of the closing of the 
Empire lounge, it is said, was that some of 
the women who used to frequent it, not being 
willing to trapse the West End streets, eventu- 
ally died of something like starvation. The 
Puritans, indeed, have little reason to be proud 
of their cruel work, for the lot of the poor 
creatures whom they have delighted to drive from 
pular to post was sad enough without the addi- 
tional miseries which cant and intolerance have 
imposed upon them. 

It is to be remarked that in spite of the clos- 
ing of various places of entertainment, on the 
plea that public morality will thereby be im- 
proved, according to the killjoys themselves no 
real improvement whatever seems to have taken 


place, the Puritans perpetually raising the cry 
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that immorality in London is worse than it has 
ever been before. If such is the case, it is due 
to one cause and one cause only—the fierce and 
wicked intolerance which, instead of limiting the 
activities of the fair and frail to certain well- 
defined centres where they are under strict control, 
has forced them to stray all over the metropolis, 
spreading demoralization broadcast throughout 
the West End. The whole thing is a gross 
scandal, as even members of Parliament (in pri- 
vate but not in public) will often admit. Pur- 
suing their misguided efforts, our self-constituted 
guardians of London morality are now calling 
out for more restrictive measures to be applied 
to night clubs. Devoid of pity for women who 
have erred, and profiting by the cowardice of 
public men who dare not speak out, the forces of 
cant and humbug seem to gather strength as the 
years roll on. Much water will probably have 
to flow beneath London Bridge before the British 
public can be made to realize how cruel, useless 
and noxious to the general well-being of the 
community this pitiless persecution of unfortunate 
women really is. 

After the closing of the West End “ night 
houses ’’ about 1870 it was assumed that London 
had been effectually purged of such nocturnal 


resorts ; nevertheless, not very many years later 
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the ‘‘night house,’’? or something very like it, 
came to life again under the name of the “ night 
club.’’ In the late ’seventies arose the ‘* Lotus,”’’ 
largely patronized by ladies of the theatrical pro- 
fession and men about town. It did not, how- 
ever, last very long, though the name was revived 
by a night club in Garrick Street which flourished 
just before the Great War. 

Very amusing and unrestrained were the night 
clubs of the ’eighties, notably the Gardinia, in 
Leicester Square, and the Corinthian, in York 
Street, both amusing haunts in their way, which, 
in spite of what Puritans said, did no particular 
harm to their frequenters. Of these two the 
Corinthian was by far the more select, while it 
was conducted with the greatest decorum and 
order. The Gardinia, on the other hand, was 
at times exceedingly lively and its membership 
mixed; some of the fair habituées, indeed, would 
have had no chance of being passed through the 
portals of the more particular Corinthian. Some 
night clubs, which opened later on, were of a 
much lower sort, the last being the Alsatian and 
Palm Clubs, the latter of which was at times apt 
to be lively indeed! Membership of such places 
was something of a farce, men about town giving 
all sorts of names, in consequence of which 
respected figures in the social and political worlds 
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often figured on the club books. All these free 
and easy clubs, however, were finally extinguished 
by a new Licensing Bill, in which for the first 
time the principle of legislative interference with 
clubs was established, a further blow at that per- 
sonal liberty which the Englishman of the past 
so greatly prized. As a matter of fact, the ordi- 
nary law was already quite strong enough to deal 
with disorderly clubs, but the House of Commons, 
ever ready to pass Biils interfering with personal 
liberty, quite cheerfully took the first steps 
towards treating clubs in the same way as public- 
houses. As has before been said, the Gardinia, 
though from a social point of view superior to 
the last of the old-fashioned night clubs, was 
somewhat sketchily conducted, the election of 
members being more than easy. If you were a 
man about town known to have plenty of money 
in your pockets, five shillings to the porter and 
any name you fancied scribbled in a book made 
you free of the place, as long as you did not 
throw glasses about, knock people down, or quarrel 
with lady members. The great tunes of that day 
were, ‘‘ You Should See me Dance the Polka’’ 
and the ‘‘ pas de quatre ’’ from Faust Up to Date, 
the musical play by the late George R. Sims, in 
which poor little Teddy Payne made his first © 
London success. Pas seuls were not infrequent, 
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and those who danced them were always greeted 
with roars of applause; at the same time serious 
disorder was sternly repressed, anyone indulging 
in it bemg unceremoniously thrown into the 
street ; but, as a rule, general good humour pre- 
vailed. The Gardinia, it must be remembered, 


_ was a unique and peculiar Bohemian institution 


which made no pretence of catering for those 


- fond of prudery or reserve. Though at the night 


clubs of those days the company was apt to be 
mixed, the members of the fair sex—at least 
during the earlier portion of the evening—rather 
affected the pose of behaving as if they were 
at a society dance. Later on, however, they were 
apt to relax. One charming damsel, for instance, 
having hitherto maintained a very correct and 
even severe attitude, electrified a supper-party 
which she had joined by suddenly kicking over 
the table, remarking, ‘‘I’m tired of being a 
lady.’? Night clubs then were often ultra- 
Bohemian places, where pleasant female ac- 
quaintances were easily to be made; they were, 
indeed, relics of the jolly old unreformed Eng- 
land, and not frequented by ‘‘ young ladies” as 
are the night clubs of to-day. 

The Corinthian, which was in York Street, 


- St. James’s Square, had a regular list of members 
_ and, I believe, a book of rules. Great decorum 
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usually prevailed, a certain number of the lady 
members belonging to the chorus of the burlesque 
stage. As a matter of fact, though rather free 
and easy, good order prevailed, the place being 
mainly a pleasant nocturnal lounge where men 
about town went to meet their friends. It was, 
however, free from the curse of British respect- 
ability which like a pall is apt to settle upon 
English attempts at amusement. The Corinthian 
did not disappear owing to Puritan activities, but 
was closed by reason of complaints as to cabs 
pulling up at all hours of the night having been 
made by Lord Wharncliffe, who then lived at 
the house which is now the Portland Club. The 
dancing-room of the Corinthian, which still exists 
as part of the Arts Club, would appear to have 
formerly been the ‘‘ French Chapel,’’ originally 
built for Honoré Courtin, the envoy of Louis XIV 
to Charles II, the French Embassy at that time 
being just round the corner at No. 8 St. James’s. 
Square. The chapel in question figured in the 
list of London places of worship up to quite 
recent times, and in the days when it was used 
as a dancing-room traces of its ecclesiastical origin 
could still be seen. 

‘At the end of the last century there were a | 
considerable number of free and easy night clubs 


in London which were rarely troubled by the 
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police. Such were the old Supper Club in Soho, 
the Barn Club, and the Alsatians, the last of 
which was quite amusing at times; a curb was, 
however, put upon these establishments by the 
new Act of Parliament to which reference has 
before been made, certain clauses dealing with 
the registration of clubs and other measures more 
or less infringing upon that personal liberty which 
the English of a former age held so dear. The 
Act in question was sponsored by a Conservative 
Government, presumably because it had an idea 
that pandering to Puritanism would gain votes. 
It seems, indeed, quite impossible to make this 
** stupid party ”’ realize that, do what they may, 
they will never induce Radical Nonconformists 
to support the Tory cause. All the Conservatives 
do by promoting grandmotherly legislation is to 
disgust. a number of their own followers who dis- 
like fussy interference of a canting kind. Another 
thing which irritates Tory voters is that while the 
election leaflets issued by Conservative candidates 
generally promise that no legislation of the kind 
referred to above shall be introduced, should their 
party be returned to power, no sooner does this 
happen than some Puritanical measure is adopted 
as part of its programme. A case in point was 
Sir William Joynson Hicks’s very unnecessary 
Bill (now, I believe, dropped) dealing with night 
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clubs. This apparently was introduced for no 
particular reason, but to please emotional folk 
fond of so-called ‘‘ social reform.’’ The clause 
giving the right of entry to the police was particu- 


larly noxious and enough to make the good 
old Tories of a past age turn in their graves. As 
the Press put it, ‘‘ another interesting feature of 
this monstrous Bill’? was a clause prohibiting 
the admission to the premises of any club—night 
or otherwise—of immoral women; and this in a 
country professedly free! The poor creatures 
who were to be more hounded about than ever 
ought indeed to be thankful that Sir Joynson 
Hicks did not decree that they should be thrown 
into the Thames! The attempted insertion of 
such a clause shows the absurdity of the conten- 
tion that women now possess the same rights as 
men, for were its provisions to be applied to the 
latter the great majority of all clubs (including 
those frequented by our law-givers) would soon 
become uncomfortably empty ! 

Though, as has before been said, this silly and 
meddlesome Bill has now, for the time being at 
least, been dropped, its introduction shows how 
hopeless is the outlook of modern politicians. 

It might have been hoped that the present 
Conservative Government, with its enormous 


majority, would have risen superior to the mis- 
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guided idea that the opinions of fanatical Puritans 
are worth taking into consideration, for the 
political influence of such people is in reality 
small, as is shown by the testimony of Lord 
Banbury, a staunch defender of individual free- 
dom, who in a letter to The Times recently stated 
that he had always put communications from 
faddist societies in the waste-paper basket, and 
never found that by so doing he had lost any 
votes. 
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BOHEMIAN CLUBS 


SHE night clubs of London, as a very com- 
petent social observer has justly said, are 
only ‘‘ flecks of foam on the great ocean of 
London life.”’ The contention that they are a 
symptom of national degeneration is nonsense ; 
they are merely a modern form of the rather 
milk-and-water dissipation which intermittently 
exists even in the most Puritanical cities. Nothing 
succeeds which does not supply a need, and at 
the present time, when there exists a craze for 
dancing, it is not strange that night clubs should 
be popular. As a matter of fact, they seem to 
have éntirely killed the old-fashioned Bohemian 
clubs where men sat drinking and smoking half 
the night. Some of these old-world institutions 
began in a strange way, as in the case of the now 
defunct Raleigh, said to have originated in the 
fifties of the last century in a cigar shop in the 
Opera Colonnade. 
T do not think that there is now any tobacconist 
in the West End who calls his shop a ‘‘ Cigar 


Divan,’’ but years ago the title was not uncom- 
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mon. Some of these divans were regular loun- 
ging places for customers, who in the afternoons 


might be seen sitting on tobacco tubs and cigar 
_ chests sipping sherry from casks standing round 
the walls. Fashionable tobacconists to some de- 
gree competed with clubs, into which in one or 
two instances their establishments afterwards de- 
veloped. At the Old Havana Cigar Club in the 
Opera Colonnade, in the ’fifties of the last century, 
a number of dashing men about town used to 
meet in the afternoons, the ground landlord, Mr. 
Tod Heatly, being eventually induced to provide 
more commodious premises in the shape of one 
long room. Only in the early ’seventies did the 
Raleigh, as it had come to be called, assume 
pretty well the form which it retained till its 
end; by that time, however, it had long been 
run on more regular lines, with a committee and 
chairman. ; 

In Nash’s old house in the lower part of 
Regent Street the club became a_ recognized 
sporting resort full of pleasant but occasionally 
wild members whose ways were unconventional, 
while in the ’eighties and nineties, for instance, 
its doors were sometimes never shut for twenty- 
four hours. The members were very fond of 
practical jokes, one of which once took the form 
of shutting up a waiter in a huge refrigerator ; 
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unfortunately they forgot what they had done, 
and the poor man, it was said, was only released 
when on the point of meeting with an Arctic 
death; this, however, was an exaggeration, the 
victim having been amply consoled for any slight 
discomfort he might have undergone by monetary 
compensation of a very liberal kind. A joke of 
a more or less amusing nature was once played 
at another Bohemian club upon a waiter with 
blazing red hair, over whose ruddy locks an irre- 
sponsible joker poured a pot full of ink. The 
committee quite rightly took a serious view of 
the case, the member being made to pay the 
victim a considerable sum of money as well as 
to resign, after he had been told that failure to 
comply with these conditions would cause him to 
lose his membership. 

The Pelican Club, in Gerrard Street, Soho, an 
essentially sporting institution, was a very lively 
place even at ordinary times, while on the occa- 
sion of its special guest nights things were fairly 
made to hum, especially when ladies, notably 
Marie Lloyd, were entertained. Wild doings 
sometimes occurred outside this sporting resort, 
the members, when in good spirits, being fond of 
holding hansom cab races in the street outside. 
As a matter of fact, Gerrard Street did not make 


a bad course for such contests, which usually took 
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place in the small hours of the morning when 
none of the ordinary public were about. 

The Pelican Club was first founded mainly for 
boxing displays, and contained many members 
handy with their fists; in consequence of this, 
when one of the latter, who was very touchy, had 
to be expelled, the committee were rather doubt- 
ful as to who should make themselves responsible 
for the action taken. 

“*Tf,’’ said one, ‘‘ the resolution for his expul- 
sion is sent to him as having been passed by us, 
we shall all be assaulted; and as for the secretary 
who sends it, he will be killed.’’ 

‘*Under those circumstances,’’ suggested a 
committeeman, ‘‘why not notify him by an 
anonymous letter? ”’ 

Mr. Abington Baird was for some time a lead- 
ing spirit at the Pelican, but, having had some 
differences with its committee, he announced his 
intention of founding a new club of his own at 
which he would be able to do exactly as he liked 
—for he was accustomed to gratify all his whims. 
After an agreeable dinner with Sir George Chet- 
wynd at the latter’s charming little house n May- 
fair, ‘‘ Mr. Abington,”’ pleased with its amenities, 
declared he wanted to buy it, offering Sir George 
a fancy price. This the latter eventually accepted, 


the agreement being that he should step out that 
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very night leaving the house exactly as it was. 
‘‘Mr. Abington ’’ forthwith drew a cheque, and 
having summoned a number of the boon com- 
panions who were always in attendance upon him, 
entered into possession, after which Sir George 
went off leaving the new owner and his friends 


to indulge in a carouse. Late the next afternoon 
Mr. Abington woke up in Sir George’s bed and, 
astonished at the unfamiliar surroundings, inquired 
of the faithful spirits who came to administer a 
matutinal brandy and soda, where he was. ‘‘ At 
home, squire, in your own house,’’ was the reply, 
and only after a few minutes’ explanation did the 
famous spendthrift and amateur jockey recall the 
circumstances which had led to the purchase of 
the night before. 

A purely Bohemian club more connected with 
the theatrical profession than with sport was the 
Barn Club, a free and easy resort where men 
could sit late into the night; a feature here was 
a piano on which Edward Solomon, the clever 
composer of ‘‘ Billee Taylor,’’ and others occa- 
sionally delighted an appreciative audience. There 
was a good deal of musical talent in the club, and 
songs were often sung after supper. 

A notable and imposing figure at the Barn 
was ‘‘ Fatty Coleman,’’ a man of immense girth, 


who, in consequence of his great size, had a special 
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chair made for him in which he sat with great 
dignity. 

Fatty claimed to have had a military training 
and, according to a story based on no foundation, 
had once been an officer in the Life Guards. This 
was certainly a fiction, though possibly he had 
served in the army in some insignificant capacity. 
He himself, however, always spoke as an old 
military man, and impressed many a youngster 
fresh to Bohemian life with tales of the days 
‘* when I was in my old regiment.’’ 

Though Fatty got plenty of liquid refresh- 
ments stood him by fellow-members, he was 
generally trying to alleviate a chronic state of 
impecuniosity, with which object he started to 
boom a new brand of champagne, and, by way 
of launching it on the town, gave a dinner at 
an old-fashioned Jermyn Street hotel. Hughie 


Drummond was one of the guests, and after the 
wine had gone round created a sensation by rush- 
ing about the room sprinkling drops of it from 
his glass in all the corners, behind the curtains 
and on any cracks in the wainscoting. 

‘© What are you doing, Hughie?’ inquired 
his host. 

‘* Only killing rats,’ was the reply. ‘‘ I never 
came across better stuff for that sort of job in 
my life.”’ 
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Fatty Coleman also founded the Sporting and 
Dramatic Club at St. Anne’s, Barnes, a property 
of one hundred acres of land facing the river, then 
belonging to Lord Lonsdale. In the hall of the 
house was a replica of the famous statue of Pauline 
Borghese by Canova, for which Fatty conceived 
a great admiration. In an impressive manner he 
would point out its beauties to new members and 
proudly say : 

‘*'This is Gladys, Countess of Lonsdale, by 
Casanova.”’ 

At this club Fatty Coleman once had a fight 
with an individual even fatter than himself, during 
which the immense girth of the combatants is 
said to have prevented either of the two getting 
at the other, both merely flapping their arms 
about like a couple of seals. Notwithstanding 
strenuous efforts on the proprietor’s part, as 
only about thirty-six out of four hundred mem- 
bers paid their subscriptions, the Sporting and 
Dramatic Club came to a premature end. 

As late as the ’eighties and ’nineties the West 
End was a sort of separate part of London into 
which the inhabitants of other districts seldom 
strayed. In Mayfair, most of the residents knew 
one another well, and the majority of the passers- 
by ‘one saw in Piccadilly were not workers but 


people of imdependent means out for a stroll. 
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Shops kept strictly to certain thoroughfares, and 
never invaded the sanctity of streets entirely de- 
- voted to a residential purpose. Also, although 
legally all the privileges of the aristocracy had 
been swept away, in their case a good deal was 
winked at which would not be tolerated now. 
At the same time a more exclusive tone prevailed 
in the West End than is the case to-day, a feature 
of social life which certain restaurateurs sought 
to exploit to their own advantage by opening 
** restaurant clubs,’’ the first of which was the 
Amphitryon, over whose early destinies presided 
an exceptionally strong and capable committee. 
Its premises were at 41 Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly, and the presiding maitre d’hétel M. Emile 
Aoust, who had once ruled Bignon’s in Paris. 
The object of the club was to provide a first-rate 
French restaurant, which at the same time should 


be absolutely exclusive. ‘The annual subscription 
was three guineas, no entrance fee being paid by 
the first two hundred members. The cuisine was 
certainly excellent, and, its fame being bruited 
abroad, a great many well-known men about town, 
including the then Prince of Wales (Edward VII), 
became members; altogether the prospects of the 
club’s success seemed very rosy. About seven 
hundred members joined, and candidates kept 


flocking in with commendable alacrity; the only 
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fear, indeed, was that the premises might prove 
too small, and a restriction was therefore made, 
by which members were only allowed to introduce 
three guests at a time, except in the private rooms 
upstairs, where big dinners were often given. 
Much stir was made by an inaugural banquet 
given to King Edward VII, the then Prince of 
Wales, to attend which His Royal Highness 
travelled to town from Castle Rising ; in the party, 
numbering fourteen in all, were included, amongst 
others, the Austrian Ambassador, Lord Dudley, 
Sir Frederick Johnstone, and M. de Soveral, 
already known as the witty and popular First 
Secretary of the Portuguese Legation in London. 
The bill on this occasion is said to have reached 
the respectable total of £120. ‘‘ Kirsch glacé,”’ 
which figured in the menu, occasioned some 
amusement, the ‘*‘K”’ being said to be a mis- 
print for ‘‘ H,’’ the first letter of the name of a 
prominent foreign financier then in high favour 
in certain exalted quarters. For some time the 
Amphitryon continued to be a success, one reason, 
probably, being that members were not pressed 
to pay their bills; when, however, these were 
presented, complaints began to be made that the 
little clubhouse was not altogether an ideal dining 
place—that its bills were too big and its accom- 


modation too small. A first-class dinner there 
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was certainly very expensive, costing the absurd 
figure of close upon £10 a head. In addition to 
this the little tables were, on account of the small- 
ness of the premises, so closely packed that con- 
fidential conversation was next to impossible. An 
unfortunate incident for the club was the outbreak 
of a fire at the Grosvenor Gallery depot which 
threw the electric light out of gear, gas having 
to be used instead. The result of this was that 
the dining-room became something like the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, so far as heat and want of fresh 
air were concerned. 

What with one thing and another it soon 
became evident that the Amphitryon would not 
last, and after a short existence it eventually 
closed its doors, leaving behind it but the memory 
of some excellent dinners and extraordinarily large 
bills. 

A second restaurant club in Dover Street, 
called the Maison Dorée, was started a year later 
than the Amphitryon and had much less success. 
The club house was gorgeous in the extreme, the 
amount of gilding being profuse—indeed, it over- 
flowed even to the area railings, the iron lock of 
the area door itself being decorated with heavy 
dull gold! It was, indeed, jokingly said that the 
housemaids had been given a solid gold key to 


open and shut the latter for the convenience of 
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the passing policeman! Anyhow, both inside and 
outside this club presented a most imposing if 


rather gaudy appearance, the decorations of the 
dining-room consisting principally of pastoral 
scenes painted on tapestry panels by a Parisian 
firm; whilst a large glass tea-house overhung the 
garden, which was supposed to constitute one of 
the principal attractions of the club. The man- 
agement of the Maison Dorée was in the hands 
of one of the brothers Verdier, who had recently 
become the owner of the famous restaurant of 
the same name in Paris. His efforts, however, 
were all in vain, for after lingering in a moribund 
state for a short time the club closed its doors, 
having never had even the temporary success 
which the Amphitryon had attained. The fact 
was that men about town did not appreciate the 
idea of a restaurant club which, while demanding 
an annual subscription, charged more than the 
usual price for dinners. 

In a different form, however, the restaurant 
club has proved a success in modern London, 
the Embassy and Ciro’s being highly popular for 
lunch and dinner. Both, however, possess the 
advantage of being managed by highly capable 
men who understand the West End as M. Aoust, 
of the Amphitryon, and M. Verdier, of the 


Maison Dorée, never could have been able to do. 
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Luigi, indeed, is an acknowledged genius in his 
own line, besides possessing an intimate know- 
ledge of the West End which is of the highest 
value. Also it must be remembered that music 
and dancing attract many indifferent to the allure- 
ments of first-class food. It seems a pity, how- 
ever, that only the fashionable night clubs seem 
to be viewed with approval by the authorities. 
Surely more toleration should be extended to a 
humbler grade of night club where less aristocratic 
patrons go to find relaxation after the day’s toil. 
The only really valid reason for closing such places 
is that they promote disorder, drunkenness or 
crime. Instead of altering the law in the direc- 
tion of drastic repression, it would be far more 
sensible to make it more lenient as regards the 
hours during which alcoholic refreshment might 
be supplied. Paris, though it has no night clubs, 
has numerous dancing places and restaurants open 
all night. Except that disorder is sternly re- 
pressed, no irritating regulations are imposed 
upon the frequenters of such places. Why should 
Londoners be treated as children or slaves? For 
years wé have been hearing of the dreadful moral 
effects of various forms of nocturnal amusement. 
One after another, as the years roll on, they are 
suppressed, yet things, we are told, get worse 


instead of better. As we have seen in preceding 
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chapters, the night houses were suppressed and for 
a time London was said to have been purified of 
vice, but not many years later nocturnal resorts 
of the type of the Corinthian and Gardinia opened 
their doors. Being rather carelessly conducted, 
new laws were passed, and for a time London 
after 12.30 was again wrapped in gloom. Just 
before the outbreak of the Great War a new type 
of night club, which catered or professed to cater 
for respectable society, began to open its doors; 
then came the War with its drastic regulations, 
and for a time depression was once more the 
order of the night. Hostilities ceased, and gradu- 
ally a fresh crop of dancing-places appeared ; these 
may be suppressed by law, but as sure as the 
sun rises some other form of nocturnal dissipation 
will eventually take their place, only, I suppose, 
to produce the usual Puritan howl, legal suppres- 
sion, and inevitable resurrection in some other 
form! 

** Plus ca change plus c’est la méme chose,’’ 
but one of the few things to which this does not 
apply is dancing, the craze for which does not 
seem to have existed in its present intense form 
ever before. It is true that a hundred years ago 
or so there were many fancy balls given in 
London, but the public masquerades of the be- 


ginning of the nineteenth century were rather 
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wild affairs, to which ladies went only in disguise. 
The Prince Regent was fond of such entertain- 
ments, and on one occasion, it is said, insisted on 
going against his doctor’s orders. The Prince 
declared that he did not intend to dance, but 
merely to look on, dressed in a domino. ‘“‘ If 
your Royal Highness persists in going,’’ said the 
~ doctor, ‘* I will not answer for the consequences.”’ 
** Ah, well,’”’ replied the prince, ‘‘ after all, ‘ Beati 
sunt alla qui moriuntur in Domino.’ ”’ 

As a rule the men about town who attended 
public balls in the nimeteenth century went more 
to look on than to dance, and affairs of this sort 
were rarely a great success. For a time, however, 
the fancy balls given at Covent Garden attracted 
great crowds, but just before the Great War these 
had ceased to be as amusing as when they were 
first started some years earlier. For a time most 
of the men about town and the prettiest actresses 
used to go, and there was considerable competition 
for the prizes given for the best fancy dress. The 
late Mr. Little showed great ingenuity in the 
various disguises he adopted and often won a prize. 
The quadrilles (now obsolete) were danced with 
great spirit and the scene on the floor was full of 
animation and spirit. The best of all these balls 
was the one which took place shortly after the 


battle of Omdurman, and was attended by a 
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number of young officers back from Egypt who 
made things hum. From time to time jokes of 
an amusing kind were played at these balls, about 
the best of them having been conceived by a well- 
known man about town noted for his artistic taste. 
Having taken a box on the second tier, the gentle- 
man in question arrived with some friends, bring- 
ing with him a most lifelike dummy of the late 
Sir Augustus Harris, at that time lessee of Covent 
Garden. This the party cleverly seated on a chair 
with its hands just protruding over the edge of 
the box. As time went on, the arms and head of 
the figure were adroitly manipulated from behind 
and made to perform such antics that a crowd soon 
assembled below, astounded and scandalized to 
see such behaviour on the part of the well-known 
manager, who, apparently quite unconcerned, ap- 
peared to be drinking everyone’s health. Sud- 
denly a member of the party was seen to remon- 
strate and an altercation seemed to arise, as a 
consequence of which Sir Augustus began to fight, 
eventually, amidst cries of ‘‘Shame!’’ being 
knocked over a chair at the back of the box. To 
the horror of the crowd a wild shriek then rang 
out, one of the party being seen to raise the 
prostrate manager in his arms and, coming for- 
ward, hurl the struggling figure of the manager 


down to the floor below. At this stage of the 
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proceedings, however, the real Sir Augustus, who 
had been informed of what had been going on, 
made his appearance and told the party in the box 
that they must leave the theatre, which they 
proceeded to do, though most of them made 
their way back once the excitement had died 
down. 

At the end of the last century subscription 
dances, at which the company was apt to be rather 
mixed, were occasionally given at various public 
halls. The tickets, which included supper, cost 
about a guinea a head, but the expenses did not 
end there, for dress coats were apt to get spoilt in 
the ‘‘ rags ’’ which usually took place in the course 
of the evening. The late Mr. Hughie Drummond 
was a great character at such entertainments, 
where he would make burlesque speeches after 
supper, and sometimes inaugurate a battle by 
hurling anything handy at anyone who made him- 
self a nuisance by interrupting. This was gener- 
ally the signal for a perfect fusillade of ices, 
puddings or any other eatables which happened to 
be lying about, but no great harm ensued except 
the headache which almost inevitably followed the 
next morning. As has before been said, the men 
about town of that age were not too fond of 


dancing, though after supper they were not averse 


to taking the floor. It must, however, be realized 
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that the bands were very indifferent compared to 
those of to-day, while the valse, polka and quad-« 
rille did not attract as does the modern jazz. 
Everyone danced more or less badly, whereas 
to-day most people dance fairly well. 

Curiously enough, nothing definite seems 
known about the origin of jazz, which has now 
rendered all old-fashioned dances except the valse 
out of date. According to the American come- 
dian, Mr. Stone, ragtime is derived from a dance 
called the Pasmala, a corruption of pas a mélée, 
a mixed step popular among negroes, one of 
whom, he told the New York Times, he had 
heard playing ragtime on a piano at New Orleans 
in 1895. Ragtime music undoubtedly rests upon 
the basis of the old-time negro jig, while jazz 
merely consists of grotesque effects which ingeni- 
ous players have discovered how to produce from 
their ordinary musical instruments. Such musical 
tricks are not really new, for as far back as 18382, 
at a certain part of Zélie, ou le Retour a la Vie, 
the composer, Berlioz, directed the player of the 
clarinet to wrap his instrument in a leather bag 
in order to produce a peculiar mute effect—a 
manoeuvre popular with modern jazz bands, in 
which players often put their clarinets into a 
hat for the same purpose. 


The exact causes which have made the people 
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of European capitals dance to-day as they never 
danced before are difficult to determine. In some 
curious way the diversion in question seems to 
respond to a natural want; possibly the nervous 
tension induced by the rush and hustle of modern 
life is relieved by such a form of exercise. The 
instinct fcr the dance is certainly implanted deep 
in the human soul. About the most original 
view of dancing was that taken by De Quincey, 
who said : 

** And in itself, of all the scenes which this 
world offers, none is to me so profoundly interest- 
ing, none (I say deliberately) so affecting, as the 
spectacle of men and women floating through the 
mazes of a dance; under these conditions, how- 
ever, that the music shall be rich and festal, and 
the execution of the dancers perfect, and the 
dance itself of a character to admit of free, fluent 
and continuous motion. . . . And wherever the 
music happens to be not of a light, trivial char- 
acter, but charged with the spirit of festal pleasure, 
and the performers in the dance so far skilful as 
to betray no awkwardness verging on the ludicrous, 
I believe that many persons feel as I feel in such 
circumstances, viz. : derive from the spectacle the 
very grandest form of passionate sadness which 
can belong to any spectacle whatsoever. . 


From all which the reader may comprehend, if 
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he should not happen experimentally to have felt, 
that a spectacle of young men and women flow- 
ing through the mazes of an intricate dance, under 
a full volume of music, taken with all the circum- 
stantial adjuncts of such a scene in rich men’s 
halls, the blaze of lights and jewels, the life, the 
motion, the sea-like undulation of heads, the inter- 
weaving of the figures, the anakuklosis, or self- 
revolving, both of the dance and the music; never 
ending, still beginning, and the continual re- 
generation of order from a system of motions 
which seem forever to approach the very brink 
of confusion; that such a spectacle, with such 
circumstances, may happen to be capable of ex- 
citing and sustaining the very grandest emotions 
of philosophic melancholy to which the human 
spirit is open. The reason is in part that such 
a scene presents a sort of masque of human life, 
with its whole equipage of pomps and glories, its 
luxuries of sight and sound, its hours of golden 
youth, and the interminable revolution of ages 
hurrying after ages, and one generation treading 
over the flying footsteps of another, whilst all 
the while the overruling music attempers the mind 
to the spectacle—the subject (as a German would 
say) to the object, the beholder to the vision. 
And although this is known to be but one phase 


of life—of life culminating and in ascent—yet the 
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other and repulsive phasis is concealed upon the 
hidden or averted side of the golden arras, known 
but not felt—or is seen but dimly in the rear, 
crowding into indistinct proportions. The effect 
of the music is to place the mind in a state of 


elective-attraction for everything in harmony with 
its own prevailing key.’’ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MUSIC-HALL AND ITS STARS 


N the ’eighties of the last century a well-known 

London institution closed its doors. This was 
Evans’s, which had been celebrated for its glees, 
baked potatoes and Paddy Green, whose memory 
as director has even now not entirely died away. 
For some years before it was shut up this night 
resort had been losing its popularity, and its dis- 
appearance took no one by surprise. In its palmy 
days the old English supper at Evans’s was excel- 
lent, whilst the harmonic glees, notably such as 
‘*The Chough and Crow,’ ‘‘My Gabrielle,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Hardy Norseman,’’ sung by a choir of 
men and boys, were rendered with very pleasing 
effect. Skinner, the head waiter, and the steaming 
potatoes in their jackets, with which he was so 
closely associated, were two features of the place 
never forgotten by old frequenters. 

Though songs and glees were sung upon a 
stage, Evans’s was essentially a supper place as 
distinct from a music-hall, the main object of its 
frequenters being to partake of the excellent fare 


which was to be obtained there at a very moderate 
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price. A friend of the present writer well remem- 
bers being taken by his father to Evans’s in the 
early ’seventies, and the latter protesting against 


_a charge of one and sixpence a dozen being made 
_ for oysters, which of the finest quality were then 
being sold in the city at the price of a shilling for 
twelve! To-day the charge for oysters of the same 
excellence would be about seven and six! In its 
palmy days the floor of Evans’s at supper-time 
was covered with snug little tables, on which 
were dishes containing chops, steaks and other 
old English dishes, the place being especially 
celebrated for its mealy potatoes; the alcoholic 
refreshments were also of the best, and a hungry 
and thirsty man could regale himself to perfec- 
tion. Paddy Green, the genial owner of the place, 
rubicund and white-haired, had a genial welcome 
for all, while an old favourite, Van Joel, retained, 
as the programme stated, on account of past 
services, retailed cigars for which habitués often 
paid fantastic prices in memory of bygone days. 
The neighbourhood of Evans’s, close to Covent 
Garden, was rough enough sixty years ago, and 
fights between men about town and market porters 
were not uncommon, while visitors were some- 
times molested; in connexion with which it is 
curious to note that in recent times, since the place 


has become the National Sporting Club, sporting 
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men have once or twice been held up by roughs 
attracted to the neighbourhood by some great 
fight. 

In addition to the glee-singing by a choir of 
boys, there were occasional ‘‘ turns ’’ at Evans’s, 
one of the most popular in the ’seventies having 
been the late J. W. Rowley, a clever comedian 
who was known as ‘‘ Over Rowley ’’ on account 
of the ease with which he turned somersaults. In 
the last days of Evans’s he sang ‘* Up with the lark 
in the morning,’’ ‘* You never miss the water till 
the well runs dry,’’ and other ditties of the same 
kind. After Evans’s had been closed, Rowley 
became a great favourite at the old London 
Pavilion, where his most popular song was ‘‘ Going 
to the Derby in my donkey cart,’’ somersaults and 
whip-cracking being effectively interpolated in 
what was really a precursor of the coster songs 
with which later on Albert Chevalier had so much 
success. J. W. Rowley attained a good old age, 
and died in March, 1925, having the year before, 
when 77, turned a somersault at a garden party. 

The last head-waiter at Evans’s was Tom 
Newby, well known to frequenters of the place, 
where the memory of the former master of cere- 
monies, Paddy Green, still lingered. The latter, 
who was a London character, appears to have had 


a liking for relics of the past. Many years ago 
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the present writer’s mother (Lady Dorothy 
Nevill), having been taken to see what Evans’s 
looked like, Paddy was brought into the box in 
which she sat. Knowing that she was a Walpole 
by birth, he said he must show her a relic of her 
family, and eventually produced Horace Walpole’s 
silver opera pass engraved with his name. My 
mother, being much interested, wanted to buy it, 
but no offers would tempt Paddy Green. Years 
later, however, she did succeed in purchasing the 
pass from someone into whose hands it had drifted, 
and the present writer has it now. The introduction 
of boxes with a lattice-work screen in front, where 
ladies could go without being seen, appears to 
have been one of the main causes of the eventual 
failure of these supper rooms. Old _habitués 
strongly objected to the innovation of ladies being 
allowed to enter Evans’s, which from time 
immemorial had been entirely reserved for the 
male sex. Gradually the attendance grew smaller 
and smaller till the old hall of harmony had to 
close. The building for a time sheltered the Fal- 
staff Club, and then blossomed out into the New, 
Club, in which fashionable dances were given 
which attracted all the smart society of the 
‘eighties ; and, when this ceased to exist, Evans’s 
Supper Club was formed, the premises being given 


up to Bohemian and theatrical society, which 
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indulged in informal dances. The supper club in 
question, however, did not last very long, and, 
after further vicissitudes, the place passed into the 
hands of the National Sporting Club, which still 
remains there to-day. 

The objection of the old frequenters to the 
appearance of ladies at Evans’s was not so un- 
natural as it appears, for in those days ladies did 


not go to music-halls except occasionally as a sort 
of adventure. The female element in the old 
‘*Halls’’ did not belong to society, though 
gorgeously attired women were to be found among 
the audience. What might have been called the 
stars of the London demi-monde sat in the front 
of the boxes, while their attendant swains lolled 
behind. The entertainment, though critics were 
already beginning to denounce it as vulgar, was 
thoroughly English in tone, a relic of the old un- 
restrained days of the eighteenth century when 
prudery had no influence in the Metropolis. The 
songs, it must be admitted, were occasionally 
coarse and unedifying, and the music was feeble; 
nevertheless, the whole thing accurately reflected a 
certain side of life, and therefore was really more 
artistic than many a far more costly and refined 
modern entertainment. About the first time that 
ladies of the fashionable world went openly to a 


London music-hall was in the ’seventies, when 
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Plevna was being played at the Canterbury Music 
Hall at the time of the Russo-Turkish war. A 
number of fair leaders of society went across the 
river to see this entertainment, and though the 
old school discouraged their womenfolk from going 
as much as they could, before very many years 
were over the boxes of the remodelled music-halls 
became frequently filled with fashionable ladies 
as well as men. ‘The incursion of females into 
places of entertainment where it had formerly been 
thought improper for them to go sealed the fate 
of the old-fashioned halls as surely as it had done 
that of Evans’s some years before. Rough, un- 
restrained witticisms and Rabelaisian songs were 
gradually dropped in favour of more refined turns, 
with the result that the music-hall as an institution 
of a special kind before very long ceased to exist, 
for the palace of varieties which took its place 
was an entirely different thing. 

The modern English stage, it has with some 
truth been said, is stifled with refinement, but 
nevertheless it survives in quite a flourishing con- 
dition ; the old-fashioned music-hall, on the other 
hand, has been murdered by gentility, which is 
entirely hostile to the full-blooded, robust spirit 
which was such a characteristic of the old singers. 
Every actor and actress in these days wants to be 


a gentleman or lady, and, as a critic remarked, 
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when one of the latter is required to drop an aitch 
in playing a part she makes as much fuss about it 
as if she had to drop half a ton of bricks. The 
form of gentility which has pushed the lion 
comiques and the serio-comic female singers out 


of existence destroys personality and reduces all 
who succumb to its lure to the same dead level of 
mediocrity. There was much character about the 
music-hall artistes of the past, who in private life 
were often noted for their idiosyncrasies; to-day, 
when this sort of thing is not considered respect- 
able, everybody strives to resemble everyone else, 
seldom meaning what they say or saying what they 
mean, a state of affairs which produces mental 
stagnation and effectually checks all development 
of individuality. Refinement as it is understood 
by the middle classes of England has been some- 
times purchased at a heavy price. The music-hall 
in its original form had been created for the people, 
and the entertainment given, while corresponding 
to their wants in a sort of rough way, was a true 
expression of various forms of humble life. On 
the other hand, the modern so-called music-hall 
entertainment is the expression of nothing, its 
ideals being entirely suburban and_ therefore 
colourless to a degree. From the point of view 
of comfort the palace of varieties, of course, 


entirely eclipses the old-fashioned music-hall, 
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which was often a rather shoddily-built erection 
built in what had originally been the garden of 
a public-house. 

In London up to the middle of the Victorian 
Era tea-gardens abounded, and when the fashion 
for them had died away they were soon put to other 
uses, the sing-songs which had taken place in bar 
parlours being glorified into a regular entertain- 
ment, with a small orchestra, and a chairman to 
announce the ‘‘ turns.’’ As time went on the old- 
fashioned little music-halls were rebuilt, till palatial 
buildings arose, too often constructed in a style 
which has been described as a cross between the 
early North German Lloyd and the late Cunard. 
In such variety theatres the spirit of conviviality 
which was a feature of the old halls is naturally 
lacking. Formerly it was the custom for a singer 
to come and have a talk with his friends once he 
had done his turn; this practice was a survival 
from Early Victorian days, when the music-hall 
was a social institution which was gradually evolv- 
ing from the old custom of people singing songs 
in public-houses. Singing in taverns and private 
houses had come down from the distant past, when 
music after a meal, as Pepys’ Diary shows, was an 
ordinary feature of everyday life. Gradually more 
or less skilled singers began to be regular clients 


of certain hostelries, where in payment for their 
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songs they were given free drinks and, later on, 
money. A small stage was later on introduced, 
but the old public-house atmosphere continued to 
be preserved, the audience being expected to con- 
sume drinks and order being kept by a chain 
The latter, who up to the ’eighties was a- 
feature in the ‘‘ Halls,’’ has long disappeared. 

last relic of the time when a music-hall was me » 
an assemblage of individuals liable to be 2d 
upon to sing. There was something very Enc  u 
about this master of ceremonies, and a seat at his 
table was greatly coveted by undergraduates and 
others desirous of seeing life. The present system 
of indicating the ‘‘ turns ’’ by numbers (as hymns 
are put up in a church), whilst undoubtedly more 
civilized and convenient, nevertheless does not 
produce any of that flutter of excitement which 
attended the raps of the chairman’s hammer when 
about to announce some popular favourite. 

The Oxford music-hall, now rebuilt and trans- 
formed into the Oxford Theatre, was a very 
popular resort some forty years ago. As an Eton 
boy I often went to the Saturday matinées, as 
well as occasionally managing to attend the even- 
ing performance. ‘The entertainment, then purely 
English in character, was amusing, Arthur Roberts 
—happily, still alive—being then the star of the 


place, and singing songs of an amusing kind in 
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his own inimitable manner. ‘‘I’m going to do 
without them,’’ one of the most popular, never 
failed to evoke much applause. Music-hall songs 
of that day still retained something of the 
Rabelaisian character which had a good many 
years before been their principal feature. The 
times, however, were changing, and the spirit of 
refinement (or rather of pseudo-refinement) pro- 
fessed to be shocked at any allusions likely to bring 
the blush of shame to modest cheeks. To popular 
favourites, however, a good deal of latitude was 
still allowed, for the forces of Puritanism had not 
yet gathered the strength which eventually killed 
the old music-hall entertainment altogether. 
Arthur Roberts before very long left the halls and 
went on the stage, where for a long series of years 
he was the life and soul of many an amusing piece. 
Possibly his greatest triumph was as the smart 
hansom cabman—‘‘ Gentleman Joe.’’ Another 
star of the old Oxford was James Fawn, whose 
songs were mainly Bacchanalian in character. 
Later on, with ‘‘ Ask a Policeman,’’ Fawn scored 
a very great success. The Oxford in those days 


was rather a dingy old place, but comfortable 
enough in its way, with its three-and-sixpenny 
stalls and lounge, at the bar of which singers who 
had done their turn might often be seen. There 


was, of course, a chairman, who in a resonant 
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voice announced every performer ; the whole thing 
was perhaps rather vulgar, but essentially English 
in its tone. The songs were really the songs of 
the people, dealing as they did with the incidents 
and emotions of their life, treated in a rough but 
humorous manner. Drink, mothers-in-law, and 
love of a not very refined kind were the main 
themes of these ditties, occasionally varied by a 
patriotic song or a romantic ballad, both usually 
sung by ladies of uncertain age. 

The London Pavilion, though now no longer 
a music-hall, was once celebrated for the excellence 
of its turns; all the famous singers of the past 
appeared there, and every visitor to London made 
a point of paying it a visit. In the ’eighties the 
ground floor of the ‘* Pav.,’’ as the old Pavilion 
was affectionately called by its habitual frequenters, 
was filled with marble-topped tables at which the 
audience sat. This was a relic of the old supper 
days when people ate food while listening to songs. 
Among the audience were a number of ladies 
whose morals were not austere; nevertheless, they 
were well behaved and gave not the slightest cause 
of complaint. The old Pavilion had boxes on only 
one side, and was a makeshift sort of place which 
had been run up on the site of Dr. Kahn’s 
Anatomical Museum, long denounced as a West 


End scandal. Here the ‘‘ Great Macdermott ”’ 
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used to delight enthusiastic audiences with his 
very full-blooded ditties—no doubt they were 
generally inane and sometimes of an undesirable 
tendency, but, with all their shortcomings, there 
was considerable spirit and life in some of them. 
** Captain Criterion of London,’’ it was said, so 
upset the rooks and hawks who frequented sport- 
ing bars in the West End that they made serious 
threats against the singer. Towards the end of 
the last century, when Piccadilly Circus was re- 
modelled into its present form and Eros installed 
in the middle (for reasons which no one particularly 
understood), the old building was pulled down, 
and a new and more ambitious Pavilion erected 
on a different site not very far away. The new 
‘* Pay.’’ soon became even more popular than the 
old one had been, especially in 1887, when Queen 
Victoria celebrated the fiftieth year of her reign. 
In that year I remember that a rather good-looking 
girl who used to be seen a great deal in the boxes 
was nicknamed the ‘‘ Jubilee Virgin.’’ Always 
nice-looking and well dressed, there was nothing 
flashy about her nor any reason to think that she 
did not deserve her name. 

The great attraction at old-fashioned music- 
halls was the lion comique, whose popularity was 
due partly to a somewhat blustering appearance 


and strident voice and partly to the generally 
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Rabelaisian spirit of his songs, which more or less 
voiced the attitude towards life which at that 
period was assumed by a number of young men 
whose ideal would appear to have consisted in being 
able to consume an unlimited amount of alcohol, 
smoke numberless cigars, and bask in the smiles 
of facile beauty. His voice, always very loud, 
made him audible to all the audience, and when, 
with an opera-hat with coloured silk lining and a 
coloured silk handkerchief in his shirt-front, he 
came on the stage the whole house seemed to be 
animated by a spirit of robust vitality and enjoy- 
ment unknown to the music-hall frequenters of 
the present day. That the lion comique was always 
vulgar and occasionally coarse it is impossible to 
deny ; nevertheless, his songs and antics were the 
definite expression of certain aspects of the national 
life, while the sentiments he voiced were often 
those animating a not inconsiderable section of the 
public at large. In addition to this, at times he 
possessed some political power, a case in point 
having been Macdermott’s celebrated song, ‘‘ We 
don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do,’’ which 
ditty certainly did something to strengthen the 
stern attitude of the Government towards Russian 
aggression, and incidentally caused the word 
** Jingo ’’ to take its place as a regular English 


expression applied to ultra-patriots prone to belli- 
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cose demonstration. His voice was wonderful, its 
volume being such as to penetrate into the most 
remote corner of any music-hall, whilst no one 
knew better than he how to make the most of the 
songs popular in his day, some of which were said, 
from a political point of view, to have been of 
value to the Conservative party, in praise of 
whose merits this singer’s stentorian tones were 
frequently raised. The exact amount of value, 
however, to be attached to the music-hall audience 
as a voting power is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, the majority, in all probability, whilst ready 
to applaud any Tory sentiment, not troubling 
about politics at all. 

The Great Macdermott, as he was_ always 
called in the bills, though prone to chant the joys 
of a free, unrestrained life when appearing on the 
music-hall stage, was in private life the most 
exemplary of citizens, and, I believe, figured as 
a churchwarden in the parish in which he lived. 
Unlike most of his contemporary artistes, he was 
not reckless in disposing of his gains, and when, 
at a considerable age, he died in the odour of 
respectability he left quite a nice little fortune. 
The greatest of all music-hall singers, if a lion 
comique can ever be called “‘ great,’’ was a pre- 
decessor of Macdermott, the famous George Ley- 


bourne, whose name was known in every large 
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town in England after he had created a furore with 
‘‘ Champagne Charlie,’’? a song with indifferent 
words set to a very catchy tune. As a matter of 
fact, in his heyday it did not much matter what 
Leybourne sang, his personality and methods 
securing success with ditties which, sung by others, 
would have been hissed off the stage. Leybourne’s 
father was a member of the orchestra of a London 
theatre, and perhaps because lion comiques were 
not regarded with great favour by ultra-respectable 
people, his son at the beginning of his music-hall 
career dropped his patronymic and sang under the 


name of Joe Saunders. Later on, however, he 
abandoned this, and his great successes were made 
as ‘‘ Leybourne.’’ The singer of ‘*‘ Champagne 
Charlie ’’ was a good-looking young man, and to 
the music-hall public of his day the ideal dandy 
or swell who devoted much time to his dress and 
never drank anything but champagne, to which, 
by all accounts, Leybourne in real life was very 
partial. An open-handed, kindly and generous 
fellow, he must have expended a great part of his 
(for those days) large salary on others. As an 
artiste he was capable of better things, but it must 
be remembered that he had to sing in what were 
little more than bar parlour sing-songs, ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie ’’ having first been given at the old 


Sun Music-Hall in Knightsbridge. In this rollick- 
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ing ditty George Leybourne made a feature of 
caricaturing the Bacchanalian buck of his day, 
in which character he came on attired in rather 
fantastic evening dress, with long side-whiskers 
known as “‘ Piccadilly weepers’’—hirsute orna- 
ments now completely obsolete. According to 
the words of this and other music-hall ditties, 
the ‘‘ real swell’? led an idle life of a peculiarly 
idiotic nature; nevertheless, he seemed to be free 
with his money, of which he had _ plenty. 
The swell without cash, it may be added, 
was always held up to ridicule; Miss Nellie 
Power, an actress of considerable charm, some 
years later achieving considerable popularity 
with a ditty entitled ‘‘ La di da,’’ in which the 
attempts at fashion made by an impecunious clerk 
were held up to derision, his cheap efforts at a 
fashionable appearance—such as the penny flower 
in his coat, his penny paper collar and other adorn- 
ments—being caustically described. 

Among music-hall singers of comparatively 
recent times, the late Albert Chevalier struck out 
a line of his own, his coster songs being of a higher 
class than any of those sung before his day. Dan 
Leno owed much of his vogue to a striking and 
peculiar personality, while Herbert Campbell, who 
at Christmas appeared with him at Drury Lane, 
was really one of the old school whose methods 
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had been toned down to suit modern requirements. 
The last of the great music-hall comedians who 
survives is Arthur Roberts, who quite recently 
(November, 1924) received the compliment of a 
well-deserved benefit. As a young man he was 
imbued by the real old spirit which animated the 
comic singers of the eighteenth century; both 
alone and in his duets with another amusing 
comedian, James Fawn, he was quite inimitable, 
though apt to interpolate jokes which were some- 
times little to the tastes of squeamish kill-joys 
among his audience. It should be realized that 
at heart the English are often not at all unappre- 
ciative of Rabelaisian fun, the appreciation, how- 
ever, being kept in check by a sort of latent terror 
of what other people may think, a state of mind 
fatal to all originality. 

Almost forgotten to-day are the various 
** sisters ”’ 


who as late as thirty years ago enjoyed 
considerable popularity in the music-halls of the 
West End. The favourite theme of these ladies’ 
songs was life in the country or on the river—of 
course in the company of nice young men. The 
best exponents of this kind of thing were the 
‘* Sisters Leamar,’’ who never failed to bring 
down the house with ‘‘ Mind you inform your 
father,’’ a ditty somewhat piquantly sung to the 


tune of the ‘‘ My Queen ”’ valse. The sisters in 
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question undoubtedly did a good deal to popularize 
a small Strand restaurant which has since become 
one of the institutions of London: 


At Romano’s Italiano’s, 
It’s a paradise in the Strand. 
At Romano’s Italiano’s, 
Oh! the wines and the women are grand. 

A great favourite was the inimitable Bessie 
Bellwood, in her prime a fine handsome woman 
with a graceful sweep of her right arm as she came 
up to the footlights. Her ‘* What cheer, Ria,”’ 
**Tt’s all right if you like the girl,’’ ‘‘ Aubrey 
Plantagenet,’’ and other ditties never failed to 
bring down the house. Miss Bellwood possessed 
considerable powers of trenchant repartee, and 
was an expert at silencing any hostile or facetious 
interrupters. Bessie Bellwood’s real name was 
Elizabeth Ann Katherine Mahoney, and she was, 
I believe, the niece of John Mahoney, in his day 
a well-known black-and-white artist, who executed 
illustrations for ‘‘ Oliver Twist’? and ‘* Our 
Mutual Friend’’ for the household edition of 
Charles Dickens. She died in 1896 at the very 
zenith of her popularity. Only thirty-six years 
old, she was followed to her grave by a large and 
sympathetic crowd. 

The last of the old school of serio-comic singers 


was, of course, Marie Lloyd, whose death a short 
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while ago evoked spontaneous tributes of appre- 
ciation from all sorts of people, a number of whom 
were not given to praising music-hall singers. Her 
personality, sense of fun and occasionally daring 
methods were unique. London lost a real bright- 
ening influence when this clever little lady died. 
The old-fashioned music-hall managers did not 
trouble themselves much about providing startling 
new, turns wherewith to please the public. A 
certain number of lion comiques and serio-comic 
lady singers at that time enjoyed a sure popularity 
and one sufficient to fill any hall at which they 
were billed to appear. Occasionally some excep- 
tionally novel turn would be imported from the 
Continent, which always furnished a _ certain 
number of performers. Paul Cinquevalli, un- 
equalled in his own line, was a great draw in the 
late ’eighties and long after, while the sensational 
appearance of Sandow as a strong man aroused 
great interest. Possibly the most absurd appeal 
ever made to a music-hall audience was the engage- 
ment of one of the witnesses in the famous 
Ardlamont trial—as to how the youthful heir to a 
large fortune had met his death. Though very 
great attention had been aroused by the tragedy, 
this particular turn was not a great success, and 
after a short time the individual mentioned above 


was lost in the obscurity to which he afterwards 
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returned. As a general rule there were some clever 
acrobats in an old-fashioned music-hall perform- 
ance, but though their feats were often clever, 
_they were seldom very popular; indeed, it was 
wickedly said that the main reason for their engage- 
ment was to increase the receipts of the bars, to 
which many of the audience were wont to adjourn 
directly their appearance was announced ! 
At the present day, according to those most 
competent to judge, what a London audience 


wants is a new thrill, a new sensation, or a good 
laugh. In all probability it always wanted all 
three, but was quite content with the last, which 
some of the old-time artistes certainly knew how 
to raise. Possibly the most successful in this line 
were the original Brothers Griffiths, whose turn 
in old days was punctuated throughout by an 
accompaniment of roars. The Two Maes also 
gave a side-splitting performance; there has been 
nothing like them since, and their peculiar form 
of entertainment seems to have died away. 

A feature of the old music-hall songs was a 
topical song, often with political allusions. To-day 
the latter are supposed to be undesirable and in 
bad taste, though for what particular reason it is 
difficult to understand. As the double-entendres, 
which formerly moved music-hall audiences to 


much Rabelaisian laughter, are now _ sternly 
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tabooed, there is little of the old material for real 
music-hall songs left. Another favourite topic of 
the songster in question was the swell, his life and 
ways; but there are no swells to-day, so that source 
of inspiration has also been taken away. 

The buck, dandy, swell and masher were, 
indeed, of great use to the writers of popular comic 
songs. About the last of this particular kind was 
the ‘‘ Masher King,’’ sung by the late Charles 
Godfrey in the ’eighties. Attired in a silk dress- 
suit with knee-breeches, for many weeks he 
delighted the audience at the old London Pavilion 
with a description of the duties of a masher’s life, 
an existence which entailed a 


Stroll up the Strandity, 
Cane in his handity, 


as well as other arduous social obligations of a 
somewhat vapid kind. Songs about ‘‘ swells” 
were of two kinds, one describing the life of the 
real thing, while the other satirized the attempts 
of the City clerk (then, for some reason or other, 
apt to be made a butt of) to try and copy the 
ways and dress of a man of fashion. 

At one time every incident reported at length 
in the newspapers produced a popular comic song. 
For instance, ‘‘ Angelina was always fond of 


soldiers’? commemorated the visit of the Belgian 
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Volunteers to London in 1868. “ Champagne 
Charlie,’’ ‘* Moét and Chandon,”’ and ‘‘ Clicquot ”’ 
marked the commencement of the popularity of 
champagne in England, as well as promoting the 
sale of certain brands. ‘‘ The Galloping Snob ”’ 
perpetuated the overthrow of Sir Richard Mayne 
—then Conimissioner of Police—in Hyde Park in 
1867. ‘* Immensikoff ’’ marked the introduction 
of fur coats, and ‘‘ Would you be surprised to 
hear? ’’ was founded on the phrase continually 
used by Sir John Coleridge—afterwards Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England—when 
cross-examining the Tichborne Claimant in 1872. 
Other instances have already been given. 

The old-fashioned type of music-hall songs, 
rough as they were, caught the public ear and were 
whistled all over the town. At the end of the 
last century there were a number which were 
familiar to most people, not only in London, but 
throughout England. Typical examples were: 
‘‘In the Strand,’’ ‘‘ Slap Bang,’’ ‘‘ The Perfect 
Cure,’’ ‘‘ Pretty Polly Perkins,’’ ‘‘ Ka-Foozle- 
Um,”’ ‘* Champagne Charlie,”’ ‘* Not for Joseph,”’ 
**Up in a Balloon,’’ ‘“‘ Walking in the Zoo,”’ 
‘* Have you seen the Shah? ’”’ ‘* Paddle your own 
Canoe,”’ ‘‘ Clicquot,’’ ‘* After the Opera,’’ ‘* The 
Dutchman’s Leetle Wee Dog,’’ ‘‘ Tommy make 


room for your Uncle,’’ ‘‘ Ten Little Niggers,”’ 
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‘* Grandfather’s Clock,’ ‘‘Over the Garden 
Wall,”’ ‘‘ If I was only long enough,’’ ‘‘ Down 
went the Captain,’’ ‘‘ Take me in your arms, 
love,’ ‘‘ Ting, Ting, that’s how the Bell goes,”’ 
‘* Sister Mary walked like that,’’ ‘‘ Ask a Police- 
man,’’ and many others, sung by George Ley- 
‘bourne, Arthur Lloyd, Macdermott, Herbert 
Campbell, Charles Godfrey, Dan Leno, Jolly 
John Nash, Arthur Roberts, and a crowd of other 
old music-hall stars, all of whom, almost without 
exception, have now long disappeared. 

In old days the comic songs which had been 
sung with success in the music-halls became known 
to the fashionable world owing to their being inter- 
polated in burlesques. Many of them, with some 


slight alterations of their words, were sung at the — 


old Gaiety by Nelly Farren and other members 
of the famous quartet, Kate Vaughan, Edward 
Terry and E. W. Royce—a ‘* Happy Family,”’ 
as one of their ditties ran, which left no successors 
to carry on the traditions of their light-hearted 
methods and frolicsome wit. Nelly Farren in par- 
ticular was quite unique, no musical comedy 
actress since her day having shown anything of 
her vivacity or style. In the famous Gaiety 
burlesques the public applauded Miss Farren 
because they instinctively realized that she was 
the embodiment of the joys, and also sorrows, of 
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a certain side of London life, the Cockney humour 
of this clever actress having been at times mellowed 
by a sense of that sadness which clings about 
humble life. Nelly Farren always appeared in 
tights, and, without being exactly pretty, with her 
trim figure and neat legs she made an ideal 
‘principal boy,’’ full of dash, vigour and go, 
which was enhanced by the somewhat languorous 
methods of Miss Kate Vaughan, renowned for her 
tempestuous petticoats, which swirled in billowy 
waves as she waltzed gracefully round the stage. 
With the retirement of Miss Farren through ill- 
ness the sacred lamp of burlesque began to burn 
low, a transition to musical comedy being effected 
in the late “eighties by the now almost forgotten 
Faust Up To Date, in which poor Florence St. 
John acted and sang so brightly as Marguerite. 
In this acted the late Mr. Lonnen, who had one 
or two excellent songs. A pas-de-quatre had a 
great success, and the production greatly appealed 
to the young men of that day, who were to be 
found in great force in the stalls previous to 
betaking themselves to the night clubs, like the 
Gardinia and Corinthian. It may be added that 
it was in Faust Up To Date that the late Teddy 
Payne made his first appearance before a London 
audience. During the autumn a touring company 


played the piece at the Gaiety, Payne taking 
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Lonnen’s part of Mephistopheles, and singing his 
song in a different style. 

A great star of what may be called the second 
period of the old Gaiety was the late ‘Miss Letty 
Lind, who died in 1923. Gifted with a charming 
personality and an exceptionally graceful dancer, 
she was always a great asset to any play in which 
she might appear. She made good use of a little 
flute-like voice, and sang a number of ditties which 
became popular all over London. Having joined 
the Gaiety company in 1887, she appeared in Ruy 
Blas, Monte Cristo, and a number of other bur- 
lesques. Her great success, however, came with 
the production of An Artist’s Model and The 
Geisha, in which as Molly Seamore she made a 
considerable hit. The last time this talented lady 
appeared was at the beginning of the present 
century, when she acted in the very amusing Girl 
from Kays, by the late Owen Hall, at the Lyric. 
Many will remember the late Willy Edouin’s 
amusing impersonation of Hoggenheimer of Park 
Lane, the millionaire who, as an excuse for his 
social failings, pleaded that he was not rude but 
rich, and ended up by marrying a little milliner 
in order that he might recover the costly presents 
which he had been induced to give her! 

In old days it used to be the fashion for 


members of the jeunesse dorée to linger about 
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stage doors, there to meet the objects of their 
adoration and take them to supper at Romano’s 
or Rule’s. The chorus girls of the eighties were 
not so austere as those of to-day, and preferred 
champagne to lemonade. Many of them, indeed, 
were too scatter-brained and too thoughtless to 
indulge in careful calculation; a different state of 
affairs from to-day, when damsels of quite good 
social position and education figure without dis- 
credit upon the boards, which many of them 
shrewdly regard as a short cut to a rich marriage. 
The old kind of chorus girl, often of humble origin, 
has been pushed aside by competitors sprung from 
a somewhat higher class, who, of course, are 
infinitely better equipped for matrimonial capture. 
A good deal of difference exists between the 
behaviour of most modern chorus girls as compared 
with that which distinguished their predecessors 
of a former generation, in whose arsenal of attrac- 
tions there was little place for calculating prudery, 
which, combined with an unlimited amount of 
assurance, has brought many an impulsive and 
wealthy swain to the registry office or altar. Asa 
matter of fact, in many instances such girls make 


good wives—at least, quite good enough for their 
husbands, who in the majority of cases supply 
more cash than sense. A celebrated stage beauty 


who was about to marry a young man little better 
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than a congenital idiot once aptly defined the 
situation. ‘‘ Remember, my dear, you are marry- 
ing a boy absolutely without any brains,’’ said a 
friend. ‘‘ Don’t worry about that,’’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘ I’ve got enough for two.’’ And she had, 
for her husband, after a time, sobered down and 
became quite an estimable member of society. 
Marriages between peers and chorus girls, which 
at no very remote period used to create a sensa- 
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tion, are now looked upon as the most natural thing 
in the world. The musical comedy stage, indeed, 
has within recent years furnished a considerable 
number of quite presentable wives to the 
aristocracy. Things were different in old days, 
when chorus girls were drawn from a far more 
humble class, in spite of which some of them, 
especially after a good supper, would occasionally 
throw out mysterious hints as to their illustrious 
ancestry. One pretty little creature having made 
an aristocratic marriage, so impressed her husband 
with her ancient descent that he eventually 
instructed a genealogist to make exhaustive re- 
searches. His report, however, was disappointing, 
the only thing he could discover having been that 
the lady’s grandfather had played the hind-legs 
of an elephant in a provincial pantomime during 
the days of the Crimean war. 


The successful marriages which within recent 
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years have been made by actresses have altered the 
way in which the upper, middle and professional 
classes used to regard the lighter forms of the 
drama. To-day many well-educated girls, quite 
rightly regarding the musical comedy stage as the 
best marriage market in the world, go on the 
boards, though they have no need to do so. As 
an authority on this sort of thing recently re- 
marked, ‘‘ The Gaiety and Daly’s are about the 
best finishing academies for young ladies in 
England! ’’ So great, indeed, is now the run on 
these two elevating London institutions that 
parents have, it is said, been known to put their 
daughters’ names down for them, as fathers do | 
those of their sons for good houses at Eton! The 


matrimonial prizes to be secured being so valuable, 
no wonder that homes of austere respectability 
have been saddened by a daughter failing to qualify 
for the chorus! 
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CHAPTER VI 
RESTAURANTS OLD AND NEW 


HOUGH there has been an undoubted in- 

crease in the facilities for amusement in 
modern cities, these have been mostly for the 
benefit of the public at large, which does not 
dislike the crowds thronging the palatial caravan- 
serais where music and dancing follow rather 
pretentious dinners. Real luxury, however, which 
is never to be found amidst noise and bustle, 
seems to have had its day, people being in too 
much of a hurry to attend to the details which 
only leisurely sybarites have time to understand. 
Formerly an expert in gastronomy enjoyed a 
sort of social pre-eminence of a peculiar kind; 
to-day, except among the very few, he would be 
regarded with good-natured contempt. It is no 
longer fashionable to be greedy, and society 
hurries through its dinners at lightning speed, a 
habit, by the way, not at all conducive to health. 
King Edward VII is supposed originally to have 
been responsible for this craze for dining at a 
gallop; gifted as he was with a digestion of an 


exceptional kind, it does not seem to have done 
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him personally any harm, but since his day many 
of weaker digestive powers have undoubtedly suf- 
fered in health owing to the rapidity of their 
meals. The ritual formerly connected with dining 
is a thing of the past, and old usages are forgotten. 
Up to the latter part of the last century it was 
the custom even at large dinner parties for the 
host to carve, the guests being helped with strict 
regard to their respective ranks. Talleyrand, who, 
though cynical to a degree, retained all the cere- 
monious etiquette of the days of Louis the Six- 
teenth, made an especial feature of this, gradu- 
ating his words according to the rank of the 
particular person to whom they were addressed : 

**Monsieur le Duc, will your Grace do me 
the honour of accepting a slice of beef? ’’ ‘* Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, will you accord me the honour 
of offering you some beef?’’ ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Comte, may I have the pleasure of sending you 
some beef?’’ ‘*‘ Monsieur le Baron, do you want 
some beef? ’’ And to the ordinary guest without 
a title, significantly tapping a plate, he would say 
simply, ‘* Beef? ”’ 

Though such a fashion was apt to make dining 
tedious it had advantages of its own. On the 
other hand, the modern mania for rushing through 
dinner at lightning speed is not calculated to bene- 


fit either mind or body, for haste breeds indiges- 
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tion, and happiness lies, first of all, in good health. 
In some vague way the advent of the motor has 
probably been responsible for this craze for hustle ; 
we are, indeed, far now from the days when 
travelling was an event and not a habit, and the 
necessity for moderation in speed imposed a 
corresponding leisure in enjoyment. Hurrying 
over meals, like the habit of drinking cocktails 
before them, is the seedtime of dyspepsia, and 
no doubt largely responsible for many of the ail- 
ments which beset the fashionable world. The 
spectacle of a number of people plunging through 
a menu as if racing for a gluttony prize is indeed 
unedifying from every civilized point of view. 
Another modern development fatal to the art of 
dining is unpunctuality, calculated as it is to wreck 
the efforts of the most efficient chef. The prin- 
cipal offenders in this line are ladies (generally of 
transatlantic origin), who sail in half an hour 
late with scarcely a word of apology on their lips. 
This execrable habit is generally supposed to be 
caused by a mistaken idea that to be late is to be 
smart. As La Rochefoucauld said, punctuality is 
the politeness of princes, and to make other people 
wait for you merely indicates an absence of good 
breeding in one who offends in that way. The 
real reason for modern female unpunctuality 


would, however, appear to arise not so much from 
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thoughtless arrogance as from a love of gossip, 
for, judging from the evidence given inanumberof 
recent causes célébres, it is the custom for ladies 
moving in the so-called ‘‘ smart set ’’ to indulge 
in long conversations with their maids, the charm 
of whose tittle-tattle indirectly causes many a host 
and hostess to wait in despair. With the rage 
for meals taken at lightning speed has come 
quicker service, servants dashing about with amaz- 
ing celerity and snatching plates from diners 
almost before the latter have had time to make 
any impression upon what has been placed before 
them. This perhaps is a slight exaggeration, 
but there is no doubt that the waiting at the 
old-fashioned restaurants, like the waiting at pri- 
vate houses, during the Victorian era was very 
much slower than is the case to-day. Formerly 
there was always a pause between the appearance 
of the various dishes which constituted a dinner 
—now the whole of that meal is usually rushed 
through at a tremendous rate, the waiters, like 
the diners, priding themselves upon getting 
through a meal in record time. The indifferent 
waiting of the past was at times responsible for 
a certain amount of bad temper, but on the 
whole it was probably less harmful than the good 
waiting of the present, which, owing to the rush 
tactics now considered essential, is, as has before 
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been said, admirably calculated to ruin one’s 
digestion. With the increased rapidity of 
dinners has come indifference to the composition 
of menus, which formerly included a considerable 
number of dishes. We are far from the day 
when a well-known French gourmet won a wager 
that alone he would eat a dinner costing 500 
francs, a sum then equivalent to about twenty 
pounds English money. The dinner in question, 
which took place at the Café de Paris (then 
located on the Boulevard des Italiens), consisted 
of game soup, carp’s roe au Xeres, boned quails 
en casserole, trout from the Lake of Geneva, cray- 
fish sauce, roast pheasant with ortolans, truffles, 
compote de fruits, sorbet au maraschino, Stilton 
cheese, and finally grapes from Malaga. The 
wines drunk with this gargantuan repast were 
Tokay, Johannisberg, Clos Wougeot of 1819, 
Marsala, Cyprus wine and Constantia. In those 
days when Louis Philippe was on the throne of 
France gastronomy was considered a sign of re- 
fined elegance throughout Europe. Brummell had 
made the pleasures of the table fashionable, and 
his influence lasted long after his supremacy as 
a dandy had passed away. The great maitres 
@hédtel of the past were mainly concerned in 
seeing that their clients enjoyed an excellent and 


well-cooked dinner: in the great caravanserais 
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of modern Europe their duties cover a wider 
range, it being now essential for the maitre d’hétel 
of a first-class restaurant to allocate the best of 
his tables to the right people and get rid of the 
wrong ones. Legally the proprietors of restau- 
rants have no real right to refuse to serve any 
one, no matter how he or she is dressed, provided 
they behave in a proper manner; and according to 
the strict letter of the law there is nothing to 
prevent a navvy from entering Claridge’s or the 
Savoy, sitting down at a table and eating a lunch 
there. This legal obligation, however, is, in the 
case of persons for any reason undesirable at first- 
class restaurants, counteracted by the manager 
declaring all the tables to be full. This very old 
trick was in former days carried to its farthest 
limits at Stephen’s Hotel, in Bond Street, a very 
fashionable and exclusive resort which, in its best 
days, was chiefly frequented by smart officers and 
men about town, who resented the intrusion of 
any one not of their set. Consequently, if a 
stranger came in to dime there he was stared at 
by the waiters like a wild beast, and solemnly 
assured that all the tables had been engaged 
beforehand. ‘Though the hostelry in question en- 
joyed a great reputation, it would probably not 
have satisfied the wants of the present generation 


accustomed to many amenities which were un- 
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known to the old school. Everyone now insists 
upon having a separate table for his or her party, 
however small, but such a thing was unheard of 
in the coffee rooms of old London. I believe 
that it was at the old St. James’s Hotel, now 
the Berkeley, that separate tables for dining were 
first introduced, a novelty which attracted many 
of the monde and also of the demi-monde, among 
whom ‘‘ Skittles’? was then a shining constella- 
tion. 

The old-fashioned restaurant keepers concen- 
trated their attention upon the quality of the fare 
they supplied; the decoration of their rooms and 
the accessories of their tables scarcely concerned 
them. The late M. Ritz, indeed, was the first 
modern hotel manager who realized that there 
was a public ready to appreciate the attractions 
of well-designed and spotlessly clean surroundings, 
together with accessories of the tables, such as 
linen, china, glass, and plate, fully equal to those 
customary in a well-appointed private house. 
Before M. Ritz’s advent in the restaurant world 
the old fashion of people dining together at large 
tables still prevailed at a few London eating- 
houses, though at the better class ones people had 
for some time past found facilities for dining 
alone. 


A personal touch used to be closely connected 
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with many of the old-fashioned West End 
hostelries, Stephen’s, Long’s, Limmer’s and 
Hatchett’s having obviously been named after 
their founders; it was the fashion, indeed, for any 
popular figure in the world of pleasure of those 


days to give his name to any coffee house or 
hotel of which he happened to assume the man- 
agement. Thus the John o’ Groats in Rupert 
Street, Piccadilly, became Challis’s Hotel when 
a waiter from Webb’s coffee house entered into 
possession. In mid-Victorian days there were not 
many places where a really well-cooked dinner 
could be obtained. In addition to certain West 
End hostelries there existed a few small Italian 
restaurants about Leicester Square and Soho, 
where foreign dishes were to be obtained, other- 
wise there was nothing but the old-fashioned chop- 
houses, whose catering, though acceptable enough 
to their clientele, was of a rough and ready kind. 
In addition to these, at various old hotels near 
Covent Garden and in some of the main streets 
between the City and Hyde Park, there were a 
good many dingy coffee-rooms where a substantial 
dinner from the joint and a pint of inferior wine 
were supplied at a cost of eight or ten shillings. 
The sherry and port at such places was occasionally 
fair; anyhow, it was drunk with avidity by a not 
very exacting public. Clerks and people of small 
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means generally fed in Fleet Street or the Strand, 
where they lunched in long, low, dirty rooms. 
Here, seated on the narrow benches of a dozen 
or more little wooden boxes, they could satisfy 
their hunger with plates of meat and vegetables 
at a very modest cost. The poorer sort of men 
about town and_ pleasure-seekers patronized 
modern, flashy, pretentious dining-rooms, where 
in saloons splendid with cheap gilding and fly- 
flecked plate-glass mirrors, they were served with 
a piece of fish, a cut from a lukewarm joint, and 
a bottle of thin claret at an exorbitant charge. 
At that day, while the dining accommodation for 
even wealthy people was inadequate, the lower 
middle and working classes were catered for in 
a quite execrable manner, and practically driven 
into the public-house. In the early ’eighties of 
the last century, however, quite a stir was caused 
in philanthropic and temperance circles by the 
starting of what were called ‘‘ Coffee Taverns.”’ 
These were run by philanthropists, such as Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and 
were supposed to act as antidotes to the public- 
house. The bright anticipations as to those places 
proving successful rivals to the latter were, how- 
ever, doomed to swift disappointment, for, like 
so many other enthusiastically weleomed schemes 


for the improvement of the people, their failure 
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was complete. They did not, as a matter of fact, 
deserve to succeed, for the refreshments were bad, 
the attendants slovenly, and the coffee execrable, 
the well-meaning people who had founded these 
** Coffee Taverns’? having been too careless in 
their selection of managers and other servants, 
and attaching more importance to piety than to 
business capabilities. At any rate, with very few 
exceptions, most of the new ventures were ghastly 
failures. The region around Leicester Square 
contained a number of supper resorts, and one of 
them, the Globe, which survived up to recent 
years, stood on the site in Coventry Street where 
now flourishes the Café de Paris. The Globe, it 
may be added, had originally taken its name from 
a great globe which in the middle of the last 
century had been an attraction of Leicester 
Square. In its early days this restaurant had 
been the resort of literary Bohemians, including 
Swinburne, who used to dine there, but for years 
before it closed its speciality was supper, during 
which a great quantity of champagne was often 
drunk. When the present writer first knew the 
Globe, in the early ’eighties, there were old- 
’ fashioned boxes something like very high pews 
in the rooms upstairs, and here parties or couples 
could sup without being observed; but these 
wooden bowers had disadvantages, for lively 
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young sparks would sometimes throw lobster 
shells, or even heavier missiles, into the adjoining 
boxes, the occupants of which would naturally 
retort in a similar manner, with the result that 
regular battles ensued. Downstairs at that time 
people dining or supping sat on red velvet settees, 
eight or ten at one table, which was not too 
comfortable, as there was no privacy. Later on, 
when separate tables were introduced, the restau- 
rant, after the theatres were over, was more 
crammed than ever. How the waiters managed 
to get about was a mystery. The suppers served 
were then entirely English in character—no kick- 
shaws—grilled kidneys, devilled bones and baked 
potatoes being the dishes most in request. Cham- 
pagne flowed like water, and no wonder, for at 
that time it was ten shillings and sixpence a 
bottle, and generally far better than any to be 
procured to-day at three times the price! Towards 
closing time things were apt to get a bit lively 
at the Globe, some of the younger men being 
apt to get beyond themselves, but the stalwart 
janitors who kept the door understood how to 
deal with any disturbance. I remember a scene 
in the ’eighties which recalled the wild doings 
of the Corinthians of an earlier day. Some racing 
men, associates of Mr. Abington Baird, having 
dined not wisely but too well, appeared in the 
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entrance just before closing time; but the door- 
keepers, seeing that the new arrivals looked like 
giving trouble, would not let them in, upon which 
they caused a serious altercation. One of the 
unwelcome visitors meanwhile managed to get 
through the doors, and seizing a chair hurled it 
right into the middle of the restaurant, where it 
alighted on a table with a great crash. Glasses 
flew in all directions, women screamed and men 
protested. The intruder was seized and hurled 
into the street, but returning to the charge he 
downed two of the doorkeepers before making 
a final retreat. Very handy with his fists, he was 
known all over the night resorts of the West End, 
and as he was generous enough to the officials 
he scarcely ever got into any serious row. 

At the end of the last century Rule’s, in 
Maiden Lane, was much frequented at supper- 
time by young men about town and fair ladies 
whom they flocked to admire on the stage. Rule’s 
still exists, and the interior retains the old-world 
appearance which was always one of its attrac- 
tions. Romano’s, then a very small place, was, 
of course, the headquarters of the old-style Gaiety 
chorister and her admirers of the Crutch and 
Toothpick brigade, also known as ‘‘ Mashers,”’ 
an important part of whose evening garb was a 


silk-lined Inverness cape. 
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Romano was originally a waiter at the Café 
Royal who, the first day he opened his restaurant, 
went into the City and managed to get three 
bottles of champagne on credit from three different 
firms with which to start his business; he himself 
made a point of trusting his customers, whose 


accounts in early days were chalked up for weeks 
on end, for which reason, when a fire took place, 
certain old habitués turned up and directed the 
firemen to let their hose play upon a particular 
spot where they knew the slate with their ac- 
counts was kept. When the premises were en- 
larged, Romano continued to be very lenient to 
good clients, and it was said that on the outbreak 
of the Boer War he was owed many thousands 
by men about town. The original Romano’s, 
when it opened its doors in the ’seventies, had 
tables on the plan of a French café, and a small 
clientele. Mr. John Corlett brought about its 
conversion into a restaurant. The latter was a 
great frequenter of Simpson’s and the Cheshire 
Cheese, at the former of which he used to give 
dinners to the staff of his paper, the Sporting 
Times. During their peregrinations between 
these two hostelries in the Strand, Mr. Corlett 
and his friends came across Romano’s, and _ it 
became their practice to look in for ‘‘ another nail 


in the coffin,’’ as they playfully called an after- 
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lunch drink ; in consequence of this, as time went 
on, the little bar became one of their favourite 
haunts. The proprietor was civil and amusing, 
and had the good sense to invest his profits in a 
cellar of first-rate wine, and eventually it was 
suggested to him that he should turn his estab- 
lishment into a restaurant where food could be 
procured. Before very long, the cooking being 
good, Romano's, with its red velvet cushions, 
became a great success, the large table on the 
left of the entrance being every Friday, at lunch, 
reserved for Mr. Corlett and his staff, who had 
really made the prosperity of the place. Though 
the views of most of the frequenters of Romano’s 
were broad, the original restaurant was very nar- 
row, but it was big enough for the convivial 
writers of the little pink paper, who by their 
printed references to the geniality of the pro- 
prietor and the excellence of his wines practically 
made the fortune of ‘* the Roman,’’ who, when first 
they took to frequenting his little restaurant, 
had been in but a small way. In the ’eighties 
Romano’s was known to its habitués as the Rifle 
Gallery, and, considering the shape of the place, 
it was not misnamed; perhaps it had really been 
a rifle gallery once; anyhow, it looked as if it had. 
Be this as it may, it formed a congenial rendez- 


vous for the staff of the Sporting Times, of which 
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only three now survive, one of whom is that genial 
example of the good old school of men about 
town—Captain Banbury—whose articles were 
signed ‘‘ Cakes’’ and ‘‘ The Tramp.’’ Week by 
week the ‘‘ Pink ’Un’’ dilated upon ‘‘the Roman,”’ 
and vaunted the food and wines which his clients 
were able to enjoy. Champagne they christened 
‘*the Boy,’’ though no one seemed exactly to 
know why. They wrote much also of the charms 
of the chorus girls who were to be seen supping 
at Romano’s every night, the result of all of 
which was that the place became so thronged 
that the old restaurant was pulled down and en- 
larged to the size at which it remains to-day. ‘The 
acknowledged resort of theatrical celebrities and 
of sportsmen, Romano’s has witnessed many 
lively scenes, notably the one when several viva- 
cious young officers dropped a number of open 
umbrellas from the gallery on to those supping 
below. One or two of the latter, resenting this 
descent of parachutes, tried to give the officers 
a lesson when they came downstairs, but the 
young men, being more handy with their fists 
than had been expected, most of their assailants 
bit the dust. 

~ Romano’s has always been a great rendezvous 
for the sporting world. On one occasion King 


Edward sent a telegram regretting his inability 
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to attend a dinner given by a party of racing men 
to celebrate the victory of Persimmon. The diners 
did themselves so well that they left the wire 
behind them, but a waiter picked it up and had 
it framed. As Prince of Wales the King used 
occasionally to visit the old ‘‘ rifle gallery,’’ with 
its quaint little window which looked like a small 
aquarium. The custodian of the wine cellar, 
** Bendi’’ by name, continued to remain at 
Romano’s when the new and larger restaurant 
was built. An expert in wines, he still supervises 
the cellar there, treating his bottles like delicate 
patients, taking their temperature and making 
sure that they should lie in a position most 
favourable to their precious contents. Slight 
alterations have been made in the new Romano’s 
from time to time; in January of 1925 a new 
staircase and an extension of the upstairs part 
was taken in hand. Poor Romano, christened 
“the Roman ’’ by the staff of the Sporting Times, 
did not live a great time after his new restaurant 
had been built: a highly popular figure, be had 
a large personal following, and his death was 
much regretted by men about town. ‘‘ Ah,”’ said 
one of these sadly, as he caught sight of the title 
of the book, ‘‘ The History of the Romanoffs,”’ 
which a friend was reading, ‘‘ they tell me the 


place has changed a good deal since the old man 
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died.” He thought it was the history of 
Romano’s. 

About the first restaurant in the West End 
which provided a really good French dinner was 
the Café Royal in Regent Street (now being re- 
built), which, founded by M. Nichol over fifty 
years ago, has had a prosperous career ever since. 
During the Franco-German War and after the 
Commune it was a great rendezvous for French 
refugees, two of whom, Henri Rochefort and a 
talented artist, Piloteil by name, had a dispute 
which terminated in a scuffle outside. The large 
downstairs room at the Café Royal has always 
been an artistic and cosmopolitan resort where 
literary and artistic celebrities like to take their 
ease, while the unconventional dress and appear- 
ance of some of the habitués has struck a dis- 
tinctive note which is struck nowhere else in 
London. M. Nichol, the founder, was an able 
man of an original turn of mind, who, once he 
had attained prosperity, collected fine wines as 
other people collect pictures. In all probability 
he was the finest judge of wine of his day, and 
under his management the cellar of the Café 
Royal attained a wide and well-deserved reputa- 
tion. At one time, it is said, he had an enormous 
sum of money locked up in rare vintages; any- 


how, from time to time it was found necessary to 
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sell some of the stock, which was eagerly pur- 
chased by connoisseurs. His burgundy and clarets 
were particularly well selected, while his fine old 
brandy was second to none in London. When 
M. Nichol died, a very rich man, his widow took 
over the entire management, and, though far 
richer than the majority of her well-to-do clients, 
was at her desk every morning at nine o’clock, 
no detail being too insignificant to attract her 
attention. Like a good Frenchwoman, the linen 
was her especial care, in addition to which she 
had everything connected with the restaurant at 
her finger-ends, and as a judge of wine, ranked 
not very far behind her husband. While other 
restaurants have had their ups and downs, the 
Café Royal has never known any decline in its 
popularity, and even during the Great War one 
was able to obtain a fairly good dinner there, 
the upstairs dining-room, decorated with queer 
little French medallions, having probably seen 
more bons vivants than any restaurant in London. 
The medallions in question are of some artistic 
‘merit, and it is pleasant to know that they are 
to be preserved in the new café now in course 
of erection. The Café Royal is almost the only 
first-class London restaurant which has resisted 
the craze for music during meals. <A_ band, 
however, will, it is said, be included among the 
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attractions in the new building, but facilities for 


dining in silence will be provided as well. 

The first restaurant to introduce music at 
meals in London, it may be added, was Gatti’s, 
which a great many years ago tried to make a 
band one of the attractions of the old Adelaide 
Gallery in the Strand which the late Mr. Agostino 
Gatti and his brother had acquired. ‘This had 
been a scientific museum in the reign of William 
IV, but had been turned into a shooting-gallery 
before the brothers Gatti bought it. For some 
curious reason their proposed introduction of 
music at meals caused a great stir in Puritan 
circles, with the result that certain people who felt 
strongly on the subject raised a public protest 
which caused the idea to be abandoned! Incident- 
ally, it may be added that it was from Gitti’s in 
1882 that the first underground electric light 
cable was run to the Adelphi Theatre, which also 
belonged to the brothers Gatti. Their restaurant 
was extremely popular in the ’eighties, when many 
literary and theatrical celebrities were to be seen 
there. A regular habitué was Captain Boycott, 
the land agent to an Irish peer who, in 1882, was 
prevented by the Land League from obtaining 
any purchases, even of the necessaries of life, 
which policy originated the word ‘‘ boycott ’’ still 
in use. 
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The Bristol, in Cork Street, was a very fashion- 
able dining place in the ’eighties. This still exists 
as a bar, but the portion which was once a hotel 
is now a ladies’ club, while the restaurant which 
looked out upon Cork Street is a thing of the 
past. In the ’eighties, however, it was a very 
popular place with men about town, and certain 
well-known figures in the world of sport were 
constant frequenters, while Sam Lewis, whose bow 
window overlooked the place, was constantly to 
be seen at lunch; the Jubilee Juggins, a young 
man who, in spite of many faults, should be rather 
leniently judged, came there for dinner after many 
a bad day’s racing, when he would be observed 
in earnest conclave with some adviser, the table 
piled high with an enormous number of cigar 
boxes. ‘ 

Many a cheery little dinner was given in this 
restaurant, at that time papered with a design of 
imitation tapestry ; and many a man, now sobered 
by years, who came there night after night with 
some fair companion, must remember the old 
place with regret. The Bristol was one of the 
very few restaurants to which ladies were occa- 
sionally taken, a dinner there being looked upon 
by them as a sort of pleasant adventure, especially 
when followed by a visit to a music-hall. ‘There 
was practically no place for them to go and have 
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supper at afterwards, but they were content with 
much less than the present generation demands, 
knowing nothing of the joys of restaurants like 
the Ritz and Savoy, where a much higher standard 
of comfort was to prevail. 

It was in the ’eighties of the last century that 
the late Mr. Ritz began his successful campaign 
against the horrors and discomforts of the old- 
fashioned hotel, with its wretched service, cookery 
and appointments. He it was who effected the 
veritable revolution in hotel management which 
has since spread all over the world. One of the 
principal causes of the success of Mr. Ritz was a 
maxim which may be said to have largely influ- 
enced his policy in running restaurants and hotels ; 
this maxim was ‘‘ Le client n’a jamais tort ’’—no 
complaint, however frivolous, ill-grounded, or 
absurd, meeting with anything but civility and 
attention from his staff. Irritable visitors some- 
times find fault without any justification what- 
ever, but the most inveterate grumblers soon be- 
come ashamed of complaining when treated with 
unwavering civility. The old policy of arguing 
with clients when they disliked a particular dish 
was commercially unsound: the dish, no doubt, 
was paid for, but the discontented visitor took 
care that the restaurant should receive anything 


but a good advertisement amongst his friends. 
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On the other hand, complete agreement never : 
fails to have a soothing effect, and the grumbler, 
secretly ashamed of himself, is almost certain to 
make reparation by speaking well of the restaurant 
to his friends, the trifling loss entailed by chang- 
ing a perfectly satisfactory dish being more than 
covered by the excellent advertisement which 
results. 

When first opened the Savoy Restaurant con- 
sisted merely of the dining-room looking on the 
Embankment, the foyer having been added later. 
From time to time alterations have been made. 
Inlaid mahogany panelling, designed, I believe, 
by Whistler, .was a delightful feature of the old 
restaurant. This, however, was removed some 
years ago to make way for the present nondescript 
white woodwork. This panelling seems to be 
still owned by the Savoy Company, who, it is 
said, have been offered as much as £6,000 for it. 
The reason for changing the interior of the 
restaurant arose, I fancy, from an idea that the 
public grow tired of lunching or dining amidst 
the same surroundings; anyhow, people of artistic 
tastes regretted the alteration. It was about 
the year 1895, when the South African boom en- 
riched so many lucky speculators, that the Savoy 
was at its gayest. Stockbrokers, when things are 
good, are notoriously very open-handed, and quite 
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a number of them, who had made fortunes in no 
time, threw their money about like water; the 
** Pinafore ’’ and other private rooms being often 
used for vivacious dinner-parties. Here it was 
that a gorgeous repast was given by a well-known 
South African financier to celebrate his triumph 
at Monte Carlo, where he had won a considerable 
sum by putting his money on rouge. Since those 
days a great number of the financiers, enriched 
by South African gold (drawn mainly from the 
pockets of confiding English shareholders), have 
fallen on evil days, and few of the joyous crowd 
who waited in the little passage (where hung 
framed the first sovereign ever taken at the Savoy), 
while a fair companion lingered in the cloak-room, 
are still enlivening the West End, the fall in 
stocks and shares which followed the South 
African War having sent most of them to far 
less amusing places. 

At the Savoy on Sunday nights before the 
Great War could be seen most of the well-known 
people in London. There was then a subdued 
orchestra, for jazzing after or at dinner was, as 
yet, undreamt of—everyone coming there to dine 
and not to dance—whereas to-day some of the 
diners will not sit beyond the fish without taking 
a turn. Dancing between the courses is, of 


course, from a gastronomic point of view, almost 
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as great an abomination as smoking at dinner; 
women are the principal offenders in both re- 
spects; it is, indeed, no use for a chef to devote 
his attention to turning out carefully-chosen dishes 
if those who eat them do not give themselves a 
chance of appreciating his efforts—one of the 
reasons, perhaps, why the cuisine at some of the 
great restaurants is not what it was; still, at 
the Savoy, it must in fairness be conceded, there 
is no falling off, while the magnificent orchestra, 
whose music is broadcast all over Europe, is 


undoubtedly a great attraction, even to diners of 
the old-fashioned kind. 
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HOUGH the men of fashion of the 

Regency period spent large sums of money, 
to a certain extent they led rather an exclusive 
life, taking their pleasures in the company of 
their own set and mingling comparatively little 
with the outside world. The great supporters of 
London “‘ night life’’ during the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century were, indeed, not the 
dandies but rich young squires who had come up 
to London on the spree, a case in point having 
been the eccentric Jack Mytton, of Halston, 
whose visits to nocturnal pleasure resorts generally 
led to scenes of wild disorder. Mytton was fond 
of dropping into West End gaming hells when 
he was in town, but the proprietors of such 
temples of Chance do not appear to have been 
particularly glad to see him. To begin with, he 
was not at all averse to creating a row and smash- 
ing up everything within his reach, and in the 
second place he was apt to be lucky, especially 
when in his cups. It was a saying amongst 
gamblers of that day that ‘‘it was no use play- 
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ing against the squire when he was drunk,’’ in 
which condition he frequently won large sums. 
Nevertheless, on the whole he probably lost 
largely at cards and hazard, for it is impossible 
for a man leading such a life as his was to win. 
Reckless to a degree, Mytton was as careless about 
money as about his own neck, which was saying 
a good deal. On one occasion after a wild night 
in town, during which he had broken the bank 
at two well-known London hells, he stuffed the 
money in his pocket and set off in a postchaise 
from Doncaster. Counting his winnings on his 
way he fell asleep with the windows open, and 
when he awoke, the night being far advanced, 
found that notes to the value of several thousand 
pounds had been blown away. 

_ During his sojourns' in London Mytton’s 
favourite resort was Old Long’s Hotel, at which 
hostelry he was accustomed to do pretty well as 
he liked. Happening to be at this hotel one 
morning, Mytton, eager to hunt with Lord 
Derby’s staghounds, which met that day at Cater- 
ham Common, appropriated another sportsman’s 
eabriolet which was waiting at the Clifford Street 
entrance whilst its owner had gone in to talk to 
Sir Godfrey Webster. Mytton, who had at first 
contemplated seizing Sir Godfrey’s chariot and 


four, also waiting outside, almost as much to the 
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astonishment of the groom as of the unfortunate 
black horse between the shafts, proceeded forth- 
with to Smitham Bottom at about the pace of 
an express train. Curiously enough, this un- 


ceremonious appropriation, far from leading to 
trouble, originated a warm friendship between 
the eccentric Shropshire squire and the gentleman 
whose cabriolet had been seized. 

London during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries saw many wild young men dissipate 
their inheritance in riotous living, much to the 
profit of rooks who made it their business to pluck 
any new pigeon arriving in town. When, there- 
fore, young Windham, of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, 
appeared in town in the ’sixties, his reputation 
as possessing vast wealth anda great knack for 
getting rid of it naturally gained him a hearty 
welcome from all the male and female harpies of 
the metropolis. Immediately becoming a pro- 
minent figure in the night life of that day, 
especially about the Haymarket, he was notorious 
for his escapades and extravagances. One of his 
eccentricities was a great fondness for the police, 
and especially for one particular constable, whom 
he used to address as ‘‘ old fellow,’’ and once 
seriously invited to a champagne dinner. He 
often declared that when he came of age he would 


give a grand feast to the whole force, which, as 
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a matter of fact, always treated him as merely 
an excitable schoolboy. Possessed of an un- 
balanced brain, Windham’s conduct occasionally 
burst all bounds, and at a Volunteer dinner at 
Wimbledon, one summer, he climbed a post near 
the principal entrance, shouted, swore, and uttered 
all kinds of offensive language while ladies were 
passing in their carriages. On another occasion, 
about ten o’clock at night, while a section of 
police were crossing Jermyn Street, the reckless 
young man drove up in a phaeton in such a furious 
manner that the men were obliged to break their 
formation in order to save their lives. ‘*‘ Damn 
your eyes!’ cried Windham, driving into them, 
** get out of the way, or I will run over you! ”’ 
Eventually stopped in his wild career, by way of 
explaming his conduct he merely said to the 
inspector: ‘* Oh, it’s all right, old fellow; it’s 
only me.’’ Eventually Windham married a well- 
known lady horsebreaker, who became the prin- 
cipal figure in a trial as to the legitimacy of a 
son who General Windham (known as Redan 
Windham), a near relative, contended was a sub- 
stituted child. ‘The trial, which cost an enormous 
sum of money and created a great sensation in 
Norfolk, ended in the child being declared to be 
Windham’s legitimate heir, and in due course the 
latter succeeded to the remains of his father’s 
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estates. Felbrigg had gone, but another house 
and estate remained, together with a large sum of 
ready money and some ten thousand a year. 
Practically all of this ‘‘mad Windham’s”’ son, 
who also played wild pranks, eventually got 
through, though he still retained a comfortable 
income when he died some years ago. 

A number of the rich young men forty or 
fifty years ago got through their fortunes m bet- 
ting and gambling. Im order to gratify their 
tastes in the latter direction, some went to Monte 
Carlo intending to stay but a few days and 
remained for weeks. In one case a rich young 
Englishman, having purchased a yacht, put into 
the harbour at Monaco—just for a couple of 
days. In the end the vessel remained so long 
that she was said to be gradually rising out of 
the water on a reef of empty champagne bottles 
which the merry party on her had been throwing 
overboard. Though in his later years he became 
careful enough, the third Duke of Hamilton was 
very extravagant during his early manhood, when 
he attracted a good deal of attention in London 
and Paris, where he spent his money like a prince. 
As well known on the Continent as in England, 
and the son of Princess Marie of Baden, he 
might have been called a cosmopolitan duke, 


for he was as much at home in foreign capitals 
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as in London, spending vast sums in a most lavish 
manner wherever he went. It is said, indeed, 
that about a million pounds were expended by 
him before he settled down into the quieter exist- 
ence of middle age. During a long period the 
Duke of Hamilton patronized the French turf, 
but in his later years, owing to some slight, either 
fancied or real, his colours were seldom, if ever, 
seen on the race-courses round Paris. Nowhere 
perhaps was he more at home than in the gay 
city just mentioned. Though a thorough boule- 
vardier, according to report, he would never enter 
the Maison Dorée, in which his father had come 
to such a tragic end—an unfortunate stumble 
having precipitated him down the stairs of that 
restaurant with fatal result. The Duke during 
his younger days gained a considerable knowledge 
of ‘‘ night life’? in London and Paris, in which 
city he knew most of the ins and outs. At a time 
when he was very interested in the French Turf 
it was a usual thing for English jockeys who had 
come over to ride some crack in France to be 
taken for nocturnal rambles round Paris, a treat- 
ment calculated to impair their chance of winning 
the next day. The Duke of Hamilton, who 
knew a great deal about French racing and the 
methods employed by those connected with it, 


having a horse running in the Great Steeplechase. 
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brought over Jimmy Adams, a_ well-known 
English jockey, to ride it. On the latter’s 
arrival in Paris, the Duke gave him some 
advice as to the necessity of not being led into 
dissipation. 

‘¢ That’s all right! ’’ replied little Jimmy, with 
a twinkle in his eye; ‘‘ old devils like you and I, 


your Grace, know how to take care of ourselves 
—don’t us?’’ Jimmy certainly did, for he won 
his race on Eau de Vie at Auteuil. 

Well-to-do men of pleasure were fairly abun- 
dant during the Victorian era. Lord Ranelagh 
and Lord Alfred Paget, both ardent admirers of 
the fair sex, were cases in point, while another 
was Captain Charles Marcand, who was called by 
his intimates ‘‘ The Admiral.’’ A natural son of 
King William IV, Captain Marcand had, as a 
young man, been dispatched by his royal father 
on one of the many somewhat fruitless Arctic 
expeditions in which adventurous souls delight. 
He was a great supporter of the old Lotus 
Club in Regent Street, and a kind of secular 
** father confessor ’’ to all the pretty actresses of 
the lighter stage. 

A typical viveur and man of pleasure of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was Mr. 
Frederick Cooper, an habitué of the St. James’ 


Club. Generous as well as wealthy, he helped 
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many, and was noted for his good nature. Mr. 
Cooper left a curious will, by the terms of which 
his remains were cremated, a clause expressly 
providing that a sum of £10,000 should be given 
to his nephew upon condition that the ashes 
should be scattered to the four winds upon the 
completion of this funeral rite. Mr. Cooper did 
not forget his valet, who received a good legacy 
of five thousand pounds. 

All these viveurs belonged, more or less, to 
the old school, and their behaviour was always 
regulated by an unwritten code which prescribed 
what a gentleman might or might not do. Of 
a very different class was Ernest Benzon, known 
about 1887 as the *‘ Jubilee Juggins ”’ all over Lon- 
don. ‘Though his main interests were connected 
with gambling and the Turf, his was a familiar 
figure in the night resorts of that day, his gifts 
of jewellery to some of the fair sex being on a 
lavish scale. Betting, however, was his ruling 
passion, and all the smart sharpers in London 
battened upon him. In addition to plunging on 
the Turf, he lost great sums at billiards, at which 
he was but an indifferent player. A crowd of 
harpies once got him upstairs into the billiard- 
room at Old Long’s Hotel, and having locked 
the door, kept him playing all night, with the 
result that ten thousand pounds found its way 
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into their pockets. At racing he lost even larger 
sums. ‘The best friend Benzon ever had was the 
late Sir George Chetwynd, who did all he could 
to keep him straight, and had he listened to the 
latter he would not have done so badly on the 
Turf; but as Sir George often told me, Benzon, 
largely from vanity, was absolutely uncontrollable. 
A certain number of individuals made a regular 
practice of exploiting the unfortunate young man, 
who though pleasant enough in manner was full 
of conceit. 

To Sir George Chetwynd’s great honour, he 
continued to keep in touch with Benzon up to 
the end of the latter’s miserable life, always 
maintaining that any faults he might have com- 
mitted were the results of folly on the part of 
one who had been more sinned against than 
sinning. 

During his last years ‘‘ The Jubilee ’’ did not 
suffer from poverty. He had been unable to get 
rid of five or six hundred a year which was tied 
up, and on this he managed to cut a certain 
figure among second-rate would-be sporting men, 
who were glad to enjoy the society of one who in 
his day attracted so much attention. 

During his heyday Benzon’s favourite haunt 
in the mornings was the smoking-room at Old 
Long’s Hotel, then a lounge for the sporting 
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characters of the West End. Here he would 
boast of his latest piece of extravagance to any- 
one who cared to listen, which some did with 
good results to their purse, for this silly young 
man was an easy prey for designing people. His 
pockets were generally full of costly jewellery 
purchased on credit from Henry Lewis, not far 
away, for Benzon was not yet of age. Before 
he came of age he had created a sensation by 
driving up to the depot of a cavalry regiment at 
Canterbury, where he tried to enlist. The com- 
manding officer declined to let him, however, on 
account of his extravagant ways, fearing, no 
doubt, that he might demoralize his brother 
officers. 


Those were days when young men about town 
were given almost unlimited credit, with the re- 
sult that after a few years in London they found 
themselves bombarded with bills, which they de- 
layed paying as long as was possible. 

A tradesman, whose account was long overdue, 
wrote to a wild young subaltern saying it must 
be settled immediately, to which the latter wrote 
back : 


‘** Srr,—Things usually do settle by standing ; 
I regret that my account is an exception. If it 
has been standing too long, suppose you let it 
run a little while.”’ 
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West End tradesmen were then very long- 
suffering, one reason being that they possessed a 
more or less accurate knowledge of the financial 
standing of their clients, who they knew would 
eventually pay. At the worst their bills, after 
years of waiting, would pass into the hands of 
family lawyers, by which time they would natur- 
ally have been transformed into bonds, with five 
per cent. interest, clear of income tax. Once 
such bills were acknowledged, tradesmen would 
cheerfully allow clients to open a fresh account. 
Meanwhile they had the satisfaction of watching 
the latter grow larger and larger, as before, while 
interest accumulated at a pleasant rate. In this 
way everybody was pleased, for even level-headed 
men about town, heirs to large estates, were only 
too ready to fall in with such an arrangement, 
because they often had an idea that if they could 
only hold out long enough for a death or a dis- 
pute in the tradesman’s firm, nothing more of 
such claims was likely to be heard of during their 


own lifetime. In the vast majority of cases, how- 
ever, the tradesmen lost nothing by waiting, and 
when they did lose they gained in other ways, for 
the custom of men of fashion in those days was 
very profitable in bringing well-to-do customers 
to West End shops. 

Moneylenders flourished gaily during the Vic- 
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torian era, and some of them, like Sam Lewis, 
were more or less fair in their dealings; others, 
however, were merely rapacious sharks. A young 
man about town, badly done by one of the latter, 
who had made an advance of some hundreds at 
fifty per cent. on what was really a five per cent. 
security, made up his mind, should the oppor- 
tunity occur, to pay the Shylock out. One even- 
ing, a few months later, meeting the latter in 
the Empire Lounge, the injured innocent said, 
** Why, you’re just the man I want; I was going 
to let you know that I intended bringing round 
a friend of mine with large expectations who has 
just come of age.’’ ‘‘ Bring him round to-morrow 
morning, my boy,”’ said the moneylender. ‘‘ You 
may bet I will,’’ was the reply. The next day 
both the young men duly appeared, and the 
usurer, genially rubbing his hands, said to his 
new client, ‘‘ What am I to do for you?”’ 
‘*Nothing,’’ briskly interpolated his victim of 
some months before; ‘‘ I merely brought in my 
friend here to show him what a disgusting creature 
a moneylender can be.”’ 

One of the extravagances of young dandies in 
pre-motor days was having a hansom cab always 
in attendance. This was more or less indispens- 
able for anyone who participated in the ‘‘ night 


life’? of an age when motors were unknown. 
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The hansom cabman, now a vanished London 
type, was often quite a character in his way. 
With a glossy top hat and Newmarket coat he 
affected a sporting appearance not unsuited to his 
calling, associated as he was with sportsmen and 
men about town fond of fun and frolic. His 
was a ready tongue, and he was usually very 
knowing as to what was doing in the West. End, 
characteristics which led to his figuring as a regu- 
lar London character in a musical piece in which 
Mr. Arthur Roberts played the part of Gentleman 
Joe with great vivacity. To-day the hansom cab- 
man has disappeared, swamped by the tide of 
mechanical locomotion: which surges through the 
London streets. Some few veterans of the old 
days survive, the oldest of whom appears to be 
Mr. John Kentish, who was 97 in April, 1925. 
Three years ago he relinquished the reins and 
bade farewell to Happy Jack, the best horse 
which ever drew a cab. In an interview with a 
representative of the Press, Mr. Kentish talked 
of the many famous people he had driven, 
and how he used to stop out all night with 
‘* gents’ driving from place to place, adding that 


that sort of thing doesn’t go on now. Here, 
however, Mr. Kentish is mistaken, it does go 
on now, and will continue to do so in spite of 


Puritan members of Parliament, so-called social 
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reformers, and other empécheurs de danser en 
rond. 

To-day, however, young fellows do not seem 
to come up to town for a spree as was the custom 
in other days, when a favourite method of 
spending the evening among a certain set of 
young men, who for the time being had more 
money in their pockets than they knew what to 
do with, was to take boxes at several music-halls 
for the same evening so that they could go from 
one to another as the fancy moved them. Thus, 
they would begin with the Oxford, go on to the 
Royal in Holborn, and finish up at the old London 
Pavilion, which was nice and handy for the Globe 
or Continental—supper-places then much _ fre- 
quented by the jeunesse dorée of the West End. 
At both these resorts, which have been closed for 
several years, gay young men about town might 
be sure of meeting more or less attractive ladies 
ready to sup with them, the Continental in par- 
ticular having been a lively place. As an hotel, 
however, it was serious enough, and a number of 
quite distinguished foreign visitors used to stay 
there. One of these, a diplomat, was quite 
puzzled by the throng of fair ones whom on the 
way to supper he used to meet on the stairs. 
‘* There seems,’’ said he, speaking to a friend, 
“‘to be a ball at my hotel every night—I can’t 
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make it out.’’ Later on, however, having gone 
to supper there himself, he became more enlight- 


ened; nevertheless, he continued to stay at the 
Continental till it was closed. 

The two or three rooms into which the restau- 
rant of the hotel was divided were known by 
different names among the habitués of the place : 
the most popular was the English room, so called 
because most of the soupeuses were fair-haired 
Swedes or foreigners of other nationalities; in its 
last days comparatively few English girls were 
to be found there. The closing of the Continental 
as a supper resort arose mainly from the fact that 
after the closing hour (12.30 in those days) the 
girls and men who had been having supper formed 
up into a sort of procession outside and marched, 
more or less escorted by police preventing dis- 
order, as far as Piccadilly, where they disbanded. 
This occasioned some scandal, and a wave of 
Puritanism happening at that time to be sweeping 
over the metropolis, the place was closed by the 
authorities. What good they expected to do by 
this it is difficult to divine, as the only result was 
to increase the number of women on the streets. 
If there had been any disorder at the Continental 
there would have been an excuse for drastic action, 
but, on the whole, the proceedings there had 
always been orderly and restrained. 
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As the Parisians have always realized, it is a 


good thing for a great city to have certain resorts 
where people can have a fling under well con- 
trolled conditions. The old London supper resorts 
probably prevented young men bent on amusing 
themselves from falling into the low and often 
dangerous company to be found at illicit dens sub- 
ject to raids by the police. There was a good deal 
of hard drinking in the ‘“‘night life’’ of forty 
years ago, and after a week’s dissipation wild 
young sparks were apt to get into rather a 
muddled condition, but in those not very strenu- 
ous days they usually took care to give themselves 
a good rest before they undertook any of the civic 
or political duties which might have fallen to their 
lot. To-day everyone tries to combine business 
with pleasure, and busy young men about town 
stay up dancing into the small hours, sometimes 
with curious after-effects. One scion of an old Tory 
family having, after a particularly late night, to 
deliver a speech at an important political dinner, 
after making a few rather disconnected remarks, 
said: ‘‘ I will now end by asking you all never to 
forget the name of one who has done more to 
strengthen the Conservative cause than most men. 
I refer to the founder of the Primrose League, 
Lord Rosebery, whose health we will drink three 


times three! ”’ 
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During a certain part of the Victorian era it 
became fashionable among vapid young men about 
town to assume a languid and blasé demeanour. 
Dancing was not generally popular with these 
young fellows, and Punch, always apt to note 
passing fashions and whims, published an amusing 
skit upon this mania, ‘‘ The Tenth don’t dance! ”’ 
Some of the young gentlemen of that day ap- 
peared almost too tired to do anything, even to 
order dinner, at which chicken—the only bird you 
eat before it is born and after it is dead—was 
their favourite dish, mainly in the form of mince 
because it was easy to eat. Like the majority of 
youthful dandies, very few of these young gentle- 
men seemed to possess brains, and what most of 
them didn’t know about things in general would 
have stocked the shelves of a fair-sized public 
library. In society these well-dressed but fatuous 
youths were generally too concerned about the 
fit of their clothes and their personal appearance 
to enliven the social entertainments to which they 
flocked. Late at night, however, in a different 
phase of society at the Argyll Rooms or at 
Cremorne they were capable, under the influence 
of champagne, of becoming lively enough, while 
it must be recorded that later on in life not a 
few developed into brave and quite efficient 


soldiers. Dandyism, in spite of its absurdities, 
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had several good points, amongst which was a 
code of honour considerably stricter than that 
which prevails at the present age. In England 
the code in question was an unwritten one, but 
across the Channel certain coteries of young men 
put the principles which they bound themselves 
to follow in writing. A club of dissipated young 
Parisians, which lasted from 1840 to 1850, had a 
regular examination which those anxious to join 
had to pass. A candidate had, in the first place, 
to prove that he was strong and agile and a 
proficient with sword, pistol and single-stick, be- 
sides knowing how to box. His courage must 
have been proved in a personal encounter. He 
had to be a graceful dancer. In addition to this, 
he had to swear hatred for the bourgeoisie and 
know a number of songs likely to be hateful 
to the more austere of that class. All these 
conditions having been filled, he underwent the 
supreme test, which began with a dinner washed 
down by copious draughts of wine. At midnight 
he was taken to some public hall, where he was 
bound to get into a row with someone or other. 
For two days and two nights he was required 
to lead a life of dissipation, being only allowed to 
go to bed at midnight on the third night. If, 
by that time, he had not fallen under the table 


or gone to sleep in some café and had carried out 
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any wild pranks proposed by his companions, he 
was declared a full-blown ‘‘ Badouillard,’’ as 
members of this club were called. 

If the Victorian young men danced but little 
and were occasionally rather affected in manner, 
they still retained some of the Tom and Jerry 
traditions, and were not afraid of going into 
places where they were likely to have a row. As 
late as the end of the last century revellers were 
apt to get into trouble when out on a spree in 
certain outlying districts of London. St. John’s 
Wood, then known as the ‘‘ Grove of the Evange- 
list,’? had not then developed into the highly re- 
spectable neighbourhood which it has become 
to-day, and contained a certain number of houses 
tenanted by sirens of a dangerous description. 
The instructions given by old hands to young 
fellows fresh from the University was, in the event 
of their being threatened by bullies, to throw 
something likely to make a crash through the 
window, and then seize a poker and fight their 
way out. A number no doubt profited by this 
advice and got away unharmed, but some, over- 
whelmed by superior force, were badly beaten 
and robbed while trying to escape. Before the 
rabbit warren of houses which occupied the 
ground on which Shaftesbury Avenue and 


Charing Cross ‘Road now stand was cleared 
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away, some very queer dens constituted a danger 
to the unwary. A number had sheltered more 
or less disreputable occupants for over two hun- 
dred years, and had seen grim scenes enacted 
within their walls. One young fellow, having 
been lured into a sinister-looking old house by a 
girl of attractive appearance, inadvertently opened 
a cupboard, with the result that a dead body fell 
out; he did not stay to make inquiries, but got 
down the stairs at lightning speed, thanking his 
stars he had escaped in time. The existence of 
rough resorts and disreputable houses was a good 
deal winked at by the older school of Victorians, 
who (perhaps not entirely wrongly) often had an 
idea that it was a good thing for young men to 
have some experience of the seamy side of life 
and to see how the less orderly portion of the 
population lived. Possibly it was owing to this 
system that faddist ideas used not to make much 
progress in the House of Commons, a very dif- 
ferent state of affairs from that which prevails 
to-day, when the most ridiculous schemes for cur- 
tailing personal liberty are treated as if they were 
capable of bringing about the millennium. 

The curious thing is, that the vivacious spirit 
of youth seems never to be damped by the killjoy 
policy designed to make the metropolis a city of 


gloom. 
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Just previous to the outbreak of hostilities 
night life in the West End of London was particu- 
larly animated; there seemed, indeed, to be a 
strange spirit in the air, as if the jeunesse dorée 
felt the necessity of making the most of the life 
so many of them were shortly to lose. The 
present writer well remembers going to a certain 
night club on New Year’s Eve of 1914 and having 
supper there about three in the morning. ‘The 


place was full of young men in high spirits who 
evidently intended to make a night of it, Gustave 
Hamel and another bright and clever young fellow, 
also fond of flying, the liveliest of all. ‘* Look 
at Hamel and his friend,’’ said someone to me, 
‘isn’t it a pity they should sit up night after 
night indulging in frivolity of this sorte’? ‘‘I 
don’t agree with you,’’ was my reply. ‘*‘ Who 
knows what fate is in store for them, taking, as 
they do, their life in their hand as an ordinary 
feature of their existence? ’’ Not very long after 
poor Hamel, a delightful character, disappeared 
for ever during one of his flights, while his friend 
was one of the first to fall in the terrible holocaust 
of the Great War. A good thing that before 
they faded out of existence they should have had 
some enjoyment and fun! Both have left bright 
and fragrant memories in the minds of those who 
knew them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GAMBLERS AND GAMING 
(1) 


IGH play in London probably dates from 

a period not much earlier than the reign 
of Charles the Second, when we know that 
gambling was popular among the gallants and their 
ladies, who indulged in a very unrestrained form 
of ‘‘ night life’’ at Whitehall. Long after the 
Stuarts had passed away gaming seems to have 
been an occasional amusement of the Court, for 
in January, 1753, it was recorded that ‘‘ His 
Majesty played at St. James’s Palace on Twelfth 
Night for the benefit of the Groom-Porter.’’ All 
the members of the Royal Family present on this 
occasion appear to have been winners, the Duke 
of Cumberland getting £3,000, while amongst the 
losers were the Duke of Grafton and the Lords 
Huntingdon, Holdernesse, Ashburnham and Hert- 
ford. The exact amount of benefit which accrued 
to the Groom-Porter from the evening’s play does 
not transpire. The nobility of the eighteenth 
century loved play, and John Sheffield, Duke of 


Buckingham, who after obtaining an additional 
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grant of land from the Crown rebuilt a house near 
the site of Buckingham Palace in a magnificent 
manner in 1708, was a constant visitor at the then 
noted gaming-house in Marylebone, the place of 
assemblage of all the rogues and sharpers of the 
time. Appreciative of their unconventional ways, 
his Grace always gave them a dinner at the con- 
clusion of the season, and his parting toast was, 
‘* May as many of us as remain unhanged next 
spring meet here again.’’ Quin related this story 
at Bath within the hearing of Lord Chesterfield, 
when his lordship was surrounded by a crowd of 
rooks and swindlers, but apparently his story left 
the writer of the celebrated letters quite uncon- 
cerned, for later on he was observed playing at 
picquet with a little crook-fingered baron whose 
reputation was not of the best. Being warned by 
an onlooker, Lord Chesterfield replied ‘‘ that he 
preferred playing with a sharper to playing with 
a gentleman, for though he might not often win 
of the former, he was sure when he did win to get 
paid.”’ As the eighteenth century waned play 
became more and more popular in London. So 
great, indeed, was the toleration accorded to 
gaming in the West End of the town that what 
were virtually public tables may be said to have 
existed. Known as subscription-houses,’ slaughter- 


houses and hells, these were frequented by less 
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aristocratic gamesters than were to be found in 
the clubs, where, nevertheless, whist, picquet and 
other games were played for large sums. At such 
gaming resorts hazard was played every night, and 
faro on certain nights in each and every week, 
nearly all the year round. Here assembled a 
mixed crowd of gentlemen, merchants, tradesmen, 
clerks and sharpers of all degrees and conditions, 
very expensive dinners being given twice or thrice 
a week to draw together a large company, who, 
if known to be fond of play, were abundantly 
supplied with wines and liquors gratis. The advan- 
tage to the faro bank varied at different stages of 
the game; the least advantage to the proprietor 
of the bank, and against the punter, being about 
three and a half per cent., and the greatest twenty- 
six per cent. It is said that the annual expense 
of maintaining one of these hells exceeded £8,000, 
which, of course, came out of the pockets of the 
gamblers. All sorts of stratagems were employed 
to keep the game going, individuals being em- 
ployed by the gaming-house keepers to pretend to 
be playing at hazard for large sums of money with 
a view to inducing some innocent but wealthy 
dupes to join in the play. When the scheme 
succeeded, the pigeons, by means of loaded dice 
and other fraudulent methods, were easily stripped 


of all their cash, and perhaps plunged into debt, 
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for which a bond was given, the embarrassments 
of which were only felt a year or two later. Those, 
however, who returned to play again with the hope 
of regaining losses, which in such company were 
past redemption, were usually reduced to a state 
of utter penury and ruin. 


In order to warn people against the dangers 
of the gaming hells special measures were taken. 
At one time the parish officers of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, set up a number of lanterns and boards with 
the words ‘‘ Beware of bad houses ’’ painted upon 
them for the purpose of ridding the neighbour- 
hood of dissolute and abandoned women. ‘This 
having had a good effect, it was proposed to put 
up similarly worded notices near the hells and 
slaughter-houses of St. James’s, but the idea was 
never carried out. As the eighteenth century 
waned houses where faro was played began to 
abound about Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, 
and from time to time exciting scenes were wit- 
nessed when the authorities decided upon making 
araid. In order to guard themselves against such 
unwelcome interruptions, the keepers of hells were 
in the habit of fortifying their strongholds with 
iron-plated doors, thus making access to them a 
difficult and tardy business. One of these doors 
was at the bottom of the stairs, another near the 


top, and a third at the entrance to the gambling- 
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room itself, all three being opened and closed one 
after the other as a visitor ascended or descended. 
In each of the three there was a little round glass 
peephole for trustworthy guardians to take a 
bird’s-eye view of all persons desirous of admit- 
tance in order to exclude undesirable arrivals. A 
raid on a hell always created great excitement in 
its immediate vicinity. In 1799 considerable 
uproar was caused in Pall Mall by a raid upon 
Nos. 1 and 8 King’s Place, which were assailed 
by what were facetiously termed the ‘‘ Bow 
Street troops,’ acting under a search warrant. 
The invaders in a very short time carried the place 
by storm, and took ten prisoners, together with a 
great quantity of spoil, which consisted mainly of 
tables for rouge-et-noir and hazard, cards, dice, 
counters and other gambling paraphernalia. The 
assault began by a ruse put into execution by 
** General Rivett,’’ who was in supreme command 
of the attacking force. At first he sought to gain 
an entrance at the street door of No. 1; but this 
‘having failed, and all attempts to force it having 
proved ineffectual, one of his soldiers mounted the 
counterscarp of the area and descended into the 
kitchen, while another scaled a ladder affixed to 
a first floor of No. 3; and both having made good 
their footing and opposition having been aban- 


doned by the besieged, who had flown, the attack- 
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ing force, without further molestation, let in the 
main body of their companions, after which a 
general search and pursuit ensued. Meanwhile, 
several gamblers retreated to the top of the houses 
adjoining, but they were followed and taken 
prisoners; one poor devil, the supposed proprietor 
of No. 8, was smoked in a chimney, whence he 
was dragged down—a black example to ll 
gamesters ! 

Three French émigrés were among the cap- 
tured, one of whom had his retreat cut off just 
as he was issuing from a house in Pall Mall 
through which he had descended unobserved. Not 
far away was a well-known house of amorous 
rendezvous, the proprietress of which, Mother 
Windsor, and her nymphs were much alarmed by 
the operations. Nevertheless, the old lady, who 
declared that the presence of gaming in the vicinity 
had long been a scandal, vociferously applauded 
to the skies the vigilance of the police in putting 
down such pests of society. In spite of occasional 
raids gaming-house keepers continued to flourish ; 
in private life they were, however, reticent abaut 
their calling. At a Westminster election the 
keeper of a notorious gambling-house in St. 
Anne’s parish, on being about to give his vote, 
was asked in the usual way what his trade was, 


when, after a little hesitation, he replied, ‘‘ I am 
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an ivory turner,”’ 


which in a way was true, as he 
was constantly throwing the dice. 

Meanwhile a crusade against gambling and 
betting was always carried on by that section of 
the population which were known as_ the 
** Methodists,’” some of whose preachers were 
very clever and apt. ‘‘ Ah, my brethren,”’ said 
one of these, addressing a congregation into which 
several sporting men had strolled, ‘‘ why waste 
your lives thinking so much of what you call 
‘flimsies’? These, my friends,’’ turning over the 
leaves of his Bible, ‘*‘ are God’s bank-notes, and 
when you carry them to heaven He will cash them 
at sight! ’’ 

Another preacher, whilst painting a vivid 
picture of the tortures which awaited gamesters 
in a future life, declared that the apartments of 
Satan were filled with cards and dice, and that 
Hoyle was the only book in his library. Never- 
theless, the denunciations of the ‘‘ godly ’’ effected 
little, and though from time to time the authorities 
organized raids upon the more scandalous resorts, 
gaming continued to flourish. 

While the fashionable hells were well known 
to men about town in/ the West End, being 
generally situated in or off main thoroughfares, 
the second-rate ‘‘ infernos’’ were generally tucked 


away in obscure courts or other places not much 
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exposed to public observation. As a rule they 
were kept shut up, as if unoccupied, or else some 


appearance of a trade was carried on to prevent 
suspicion. It used to be said that at one or two 
of these hells individuals were kept on the premises 
whose sole duty lay in being able to swallow the 
dice in case of a raid by the authorities. Whether 
this was the case or not, it is certain that there 
was usually some convenient receptacle contrived 
in the shutters or elsewhere into which the imple- 
ments of gaming could be speedily thrown: The 
management of a gaming-house required the con- 
stant attendance of its proprietor, as one of the 
partners in a St. James’s Street gaming-house 
discovered to his cost. Being obliged to go to the 
country, he left one of his sons in charge of his 
hell. The latter was a gay, wild young man, and 
he had formed acquaintances with the players of 
his father’s hell as thoughtless as himself. The 
young man used occasionally to deal. It was 
agreed that two of his acquaintances should come, 
prepared with a little money, in order to play upon 
some sure coups that he would pack for the pur- 
pose. ‘The cue was given when they were coming 
off. This was practised a few times before it was 
found out. Upon its being detected, a dispatch 
was sent off to the father, who returned at once 


and gave his unscrupulous offspring a dressing- 
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down which he remembered for many a long 
day. 

Certain individuals were so infatuated by 
gambling that they practically spent their lives 
in hells. Rowlandson, the artist, who was a well- 
known figure at most of the fashionable gaming- 
houses of his time, frequently played through a 
night and the next day. On one occasion he 
remained at the hazard table for thirty-six hours 
without a break, the only refreshment which he 
took being brought to him in the gambling-room. 
Rowlandson, who was a most honourable man, was 
generally unlucky, and lost several legacies at play. 
His imperturbability was remarkable, and he 
never exhibited the slightest emotion whether he 
won or lost. Few, however, were as philosophical 
as this artist, and a dashing officer fond of 
gambling, after having lost a large sum in West 
End gaming-houses, went home and, in a fit of 
desperation, cut his throat. He did not, however, 
do this effectually, though it was rumoured 
throughout the hells that he was dead. On his 
recovery he paid a visit to one of them, and met 
a friend, who, upon seeing him, exclaimed, “‘ Well, 
I’m glad to see you; I never expected to find you 
at rouge-et-noir again. Why, they told me that 
you had cut your throat and were dead!’ ‘‘ Oh, 
no,’ replied the captain laughingly, ‘‘ it’s been a 
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case of ‘cut and come again.’ ’ 
houses of the eighteenth century were as a rule 
rather rough places, in which not much money 
was spent upon decorations. During the Regency, 
however, they became more luxurious in order to 
suit the tastes of the dandies of that day. The 
neighbourhood of St. James’s Street became in- 
fested with resorts where men about town could 


> 


The gaming- 


lose their money, the games principally played, 
besides English and French hazard, being rouge- 
et-noir, roulette and une-deux-cinque. The 
principal proprietors of these houses were Bond, 
Oldfield, Goodwin, Bennet, Smith, Russell, 
Phillips, Rougeir, Burge, Carlos, Humphries, 
Fielden, Taylor, Bird, Morgan, Kerby, Aldridge, 
Barnet and many others, amongst whom, of course, 
the celebrated Crockford stood forth in almost 
regal splendour. The establishment over which 
the ex-fishmonger presided was furnished without 
regard to expense, the furniture being for the most 
part of good design. The Devonshire Club, which 
now occupies the building, contains, it may be 
added, some interesting relics of the old gambling 
days. ‘he expenses of Crockford’s were heavy, 
running into about a thousand pounds a week, 
but the sums made by the proprietor during the 
season were so large that this mattered but little. 


From July to October there was no bank; Crock- 
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ford then used to say, ‘‘ Ve are closed for the 
saison.’’ The sharps and flats amongst his members, 
however, could play any game they liked amongst 
themselves. Hazard was the game which caused 
many estates to change hands here, a somewhat 
complicated method of losing money which, with 
its curious terms, would scarcely appeal to modern 
gamblers accustomed to the comparative simplicity 
of ‘‘Chemin de Fer.’’ It is doubtful whether 
there is anyone alive to-day who understands this 
game which was so popular a hundred years ago. 
Dice are seldom seen, and money is now rarely 
risked upon the hazard of a die. 

William Crockford was the son of a small fish- 
monger who lived next door to Temple Bar. ‘After 
his father’s death the young man soon abandoned 
fish-selling for more exciting pursuits. He became 
a frequenter of the sporting-houses then abundant 
in the neighbourhood of St. James’s, went racing, 
and, after setting up a successful hazard bank in 
Wattier’s old club-house, became connected with 
a gaming-house in King Street, which, though it 
frequently got him into trouble with the authori- 
ties, put a very large sum of money into his pocket. 
At King Street Crockford, together with his 
partner, Gye, is said to have once won the very 
large sum of £100,000 from five well-known men- 


about-town, amongst whom were Lords Thanet 
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capital amassed in the manner described Crock- 
ford founded the celebrated institution in St. 
James’s Street, which was sometimes jokingly 
called ‘‘ Fishmonger’s Hall.’’ It was opened at 
the end of the year 1827. There were about 1,200 
members, exclusive of ambassadors and foreigners 
of distinction; the annual subscription was £25. 
The club-house was luxurious beyond anything | 
which had been known up to that time. The 
decorations alone, it is said, cost £94,000, and a 
salary of £1,200 a year was paid by Crockford to 
his cook, M. Eustache Ude. 

The club-house, which still exists in an altered 
form as the Devonshire Club, was decorated and 
upholstered in the somewhat gaudy style popular 
during the reign of George IV, the apartment 
known as the State Drawing-room being particu- 
larly gorgeous and florid in its general effect. 

The gaming-room was comparatively small. 
Here were card-tables, at which whist was occasion- 
ally played, whilst in the centre stood the hazard- 
table, the real raison d’étre of the whole establish- 
ment. 

The expenses of running this gambling club 
were large, the dice alone costing about two thou- 
sand a year! Three new pairs at about a guinea 


each pair were provided at the commencement of 
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every evening’s play, and very often as many more 
were called for either by players or by Crockford 
himself in order to change the luck. 

By the terms of his agreement Crockford was 
bound to put £5,000 into a bank every night whilst 
Parliament was sitting; as long as any of this 
capital remained he was not allowed to end the 
play until an hour previously appointed. 

During his first two seasons Crockford is said 
to have made about £300,000; he appears, indeed, 
to have extracted nearly all the ready money from 
the pockets of the men of fashion of the day. So 
much so was this the case, that when Crockford 
retired in 1840 it was said that he resembled 
an Indian chief who retires from a hunting 
country when there is not game enough left for 
his tribe. 

Mr. Crockford’s private views as to the likeli- 
hood of any player at hazard increasing his fortune 
were certainly interesting. Being one day asked 
by a young man of his acquaintance what was the 
best main to call at the game, he solemnly replied : 
**T’ll tell you what it is, young man. You may 
call mains at hazard till your hair grows out of 
your hat and your toes grow out of your boots. 
My advice to you is not to call any mains at all.”’ 

The proprietors of West End gaming-houses 


then understood their business as well as the 
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managers of Continental casinos do to-day, making 
a point of showing as much gold coin on their 
tables as possible and folding up their bank-notes, 
from one to one hundred, in the most attractive 
and tempting form and laying them in admirable 
array on the table. They were, indeed, experts 
in knowing how to display their forces; so much 
so that whenever a bank-note was sent into the 
pocket of a pigeon, it might be considered as on 
a voyage of discovery, whence it would be sure to 
return increased and multiplied to an indefinite 
amount. Certain of the _ better-class houses 
arranged for special notes to be issued by their 
bankers for guineas instead of pounds, such a figure 
being better adapted to meet the wants of their 
clients, whose convenience it was their business 


to study. 

In the early ’thirties of the last century a 
gaming-house called the Athenzeum existed not 
far from White’s, in St. James’s Street. This 
was kept by three brothers Bond, one of whom, 
the nominal proprietor, Ephraim by name, had 
had many ups and downs. Once, for instance, 
when quite at the end of his tether, a visitor came 
into a house where he was looking on at the play 
and, having no confidence in his own judgment or 
good fortune, commissioned Bond to make his bets 


for him, and, being very successful, the gentle- 
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man, who was a member of the House of 
Commons, presented him with fifty pounds. This 
became the nucleus of Bond’s prosperity, for after 
having laid out his fifty pounds in various advan- 
tageous gaming ventures, he became a small 
partner in a Bury Street gaming-house, and sub- 
sequently in similar establishments in Bennett 
Street, Pall Mall and Piccadilly, until he moved 
the headquarters of his operations to St. James’s 
Street. Owing to there being some confusion 
between Bond’s establishment and the real 
Atheneum Club, which had just been started, a 
number of thoughtless young men were apt to 
believe that the two clubs had something in 
common, which mistake is said to have materially 
added to the profits of Bond, who only paid the 
very moderate rent of £50 a month. The man 
who called the ‘‘ main ’’ at the Athenzum was a 
ruined gamester named Burge, commonly known 
as ** The Subject.”’ 

Though hazard in a different form survives in 
America, it is now obsolete in England, where it 
was once so popular. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, indeed, it seems to have made 
an irresistible appeal to the gaming instincts of 
former generations, and the financial ravages for 
which it was responsible eventually provoked such 


scandals that the game was rendered illegal in 
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1845. It was a somewhat complicated form of 
gambling, and in these days, when so many easy 
forms of speculation exist, would in all probability 
have died a natural death even without the inter- 
vention of the law. 

The following is an account of the game as 
played some fifty years ago, when it still enjoyed 
some popularity amongst racing men. 

The players assembled round a circular table, 
a space being reserved for the ‘‘ groom-porter ”’ 
(the term applied to the croupier), who occupied 
a somewhat elevated position, and whose duty it 
was to call the odds and see that the game was 
played according to rule. Two dice were used, 
and the player who took the box placed as much 
money as he wished to risk in the centre of the 
table, where it was covered with an equal amount, 
either by some individual speculator or by the con- 
tributions of several. The player (technically 
called the ‘‘ caster’’) then proceeded to call a 
** main ’’—that is to say, any number from 5 to 
9; of these he would mentally select the one which 
either chance or superstition might suggest, call 
it aloud, then shake the box and deliver the dice. 
If he threw the exact number he called, he 
** nicked ’’ it, as the term went, and won; if he 
threw, any other number (with a few exceptions, 


which will be mentioned), he neither won nor lost. 
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The number, however, which he threw became his 
**chance,’’ and if he could succeed in repeating 
it before he threw what was his main, he won; 
if not, he lost. In other words, having completely 
failed to throw his main in the first instance, he 
should have lost, but did not in consequence of 
the equitable interference of his newly-made 
acquaintance, which constituted itself his chance. 
If a player threw two aces (commonly called 
*“ crabs ’’), he lost his stake. For example, sup- 
pose the caster ‘* set ’’—that is, placed on the table 
—a stake of £10, and it was covered by an equal 
amount, and he then called ‘‘7 im’’ as his main 
and threw 5, the grooni-porter would at once call 
out ‘‘ 5 to 7,’’ meaning that 5 was the number to 
win and 7 the number to lose. The player then 
continued throwing until the event was determined 
by the turning up of either the main or the chance. 
Meanwhile, however, a most important feature in 
the game came into operation—the laying and 
taking of the odds caused by the relative propor- 
tions of the main and the chance. These, as has 
been said, were calculated with mathematical 
nicety, never varied, and were proclaimed by the 
groom-porter. In the instance given, as the caster 
stood to win with 5 and to lose with 7, the odds 
were declared to be 8 to 2 against him, inasmuch 


as there are three ways of throwing 7 and only 
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two of throwing 5. If a player should ‘‘ throw 
out’ once, the box passed on to the next person 
on his left, who at once took up the play. He 
could, however, ‘‘ throw in’’ without interrup- 
tion, and if he was able to do this half a dozen 
times and back his luck, his gains would amount 
to a large sum, sixty to one being the odds against 
it. 

The choice of a main was quite optional. Many 
preferred ‘‘ 7 in ’’ because they might make a coup 
at once by throwing that number, or by throwing 
11, which is a *‘ nick ’’ to 7, but to 7 only. Many 
shrewd players, however, preferred some other 
main, with the view of having a more favourable 
chance to depend upon of winning both stake and 
odds. For example, let us reverse the case given 
above, and suppose the caster called 5 and threw 7 ; 
he would then have 7 as his chance to win odds of 
8 to 2 in his favour. 

Such was the game of English hazard, at which 
large fortunes were lost. Cheating could only be 
effected by the use of loaded dice, which were 
called ‘‘ dispatches,’’ or by high and low dice 
having only certain numbers. Sharpers often 
carried these, and also ‘‘ cramped ’’ boxes to make 
the dice fall in a particular way. So popular were 
dice with the gamesters of old that one of them 


left an injunction in his will that his bones should 
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be made into dice and his skin into coverings for 
dice-boxes. 

The round table on which English hazard was 
played had a deeply bevelled edge, intended to 
prevent the dice from landing on the floor, which 
rendered a throw void. If either of the dice, after 
having left the box, should strike any object on 
the table, such as a man’s elbow or stick, except 
money, it was also no throw. Every player had 
the right of ‘‘ calling dice,’’ even when the dice 
were being thrown. ‘This, of course, nullified the 
throw, another set being handed to the caster by 
the groom-porter. Many a lucky coup was 
destroyed by some captious player having exercised 
this privilege—with most irritating effects to the 
disappointed caster on finding that he had 
*‘ nicked’? his main. When one of the dice 
remained in the box after the other had been 
landed, the caster might either throw it quickly 
or gently coax it from the box. If one dice landed 
on the top of another, it was removed by the 
groom-porter and declared a throw. Dice were 
known as the “‘ ivories.’’ 

The individual who called the main and per- 
formed the functions of the modern croupier up to 
the middle of the last century continued to be 
known as the ‘‘ groom-porter,’’ a picturesque 


appellation dating from the eighteenth century, 
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when the Court, as has been noted, gambled 
at the groom-porter’s quarters in St. James’s 


Palace. 

French hazard was less rough-and-ready than 
the English game. Every stake that was “‘ set ”’ 
was covered by the bank, so that the player ran 
no risk of losing a. large amount, though, if 
successful, he could win but a trifling one; on the 
other hand, the scale of odds was so altered as to 
operate most prejudicially against the player. An 
equal rate of odds between main and chance was 
never laid by the French ‘“‘ banker,’’ as was in- 
sisted on by the English groom-porter; while, 
again, ‘‘ direct nicks’’ alone were recognized by 
the former. Most extraordinary runs of luck have 
occurred at hazard, a player having sometimes 
thrown five, seven and even eleven mains in a 
single hand. In cases of runs like this the peculiar 
feature in the French game became valuable, the 
bank being prepared to pay all winnings; while, 
generally speaking, a hand of six or seven mains 
at English hazard would exhaust all the funds of 
the players and leave the caster in the position of 
** setting the table ’’ and finding thé stakes totally 
unnoticed or only partially covered. 

In the days when hazard was so popular in 
London a good deal was heard about cogged dice 


being occasionally used at minor gaming hells in 
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which pigeons were plucked. As a rule, the play 
at Crockford’s and other high-class gambling 
resorts was fair enough, but occasionally sharpers 
managed to squeeze their way in and make a set 
against some wealthy youth with a partiality for 
dining not wisely but too well. One of this class, 
having during a long night’s play lost a very large 
sum, contrived when leaving in the small hours 
of the morning to slip the dice which he suspected 
of being loaded into his pocket. After a sleep 
which lasted far into the next day, he had the 
“** bones,’’ which he had thrown upon his dressing- 
table before getting into bed, broken, which 
operation having proved that his suspicions were 
unfounded, he paid what he had lost without 
further fuss. Nevertheless, as came to light some 
years later, he had been badly swindled. ‘The dice 
he had taken home were cogged, but, owing to 
bribery, an unloaded set had been substituted while 
the young man was asleep. 

’ The last individual who thoroughly understood 
the intricacies of the game of hazard is said to have 
been a well-known bookmaker, Atkins by name, 
generally known as Atkino, who as late as the 
’seventies used to keep a hazard table going at 
Brighton during the race week, where considerable 
sums of money were lost and won. He also pre- 


sided over a hazard table at Bognor during the 
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Goodwood meeting, in partnership with another 
sporting character who was known as ‘‘ Chanti- 
cleer’’’ owing to his vocal powers in calling the 
odds. In later life this individual accumulated a 
large fortune in a more serious walk of life. Atkins 
was generally popular and a very gentlemanlike- 
looking man if, as seems probable, he was identical 
with the Captain Atkins whom the writer remem- 
bers as making a book on Parisian racecourses in 
the days before the Pari Mutuel had become the 
only legal method of betting in France. 

During the Sussex fortnight Atkins was some- 
times associated with George Reynolds, a well- 
known bookmaker, in keeping a hazard bank, and 
in the course of an evening many sporting celebri- 
ties of the day would drop in to try their luck. 
A constant player here was Captain Hunt, 
mentioned by Kinglake as having killed three 
Russian gunners with a rammer after he had been 
unhorsed in the Balaclava charge. In later years 
Hunt was said to have called out and killed a 
Frenchman who had been rude to him on Auteuil 
racecourse, a deed which earned him the nickname 
of ‘‘ Murderer Hunt.’’ Nevertheless, in his last 
days the Captain would sit, a rather wizened 
figure, at the hazard table looking the most peace- 
ful of men. But there were others who were not 
peaceful at all, like the fourth Lord Dupplin, who 
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one evening thoroughly upset the tranquillity of 
Atkins’s hell. Luck having favoured this noble- 
man to a considerable degree, he announced his 
intention of going home, and, handing the 
management counters worth about a thousand 
pounds, asked them to give him cash. Atkins and 
Reynolds, after a short conference, told Lord 
Dupplin that they would give him seven hundred, 
as they must deduct three which he had forgotten 
to pay them the year before. Upon this, Lord 
Dupplin seized the counters and hurled them as 
hard as he could in the gaming-house keepers’ 
faces. A regular row ensued, and Lord Dupplin 
was only saved from being roughly handled by his 
friends closing round him and getting him away. 
Of the band of racing men who, during the 
Brighton fortnight, used to forgather at the 
hazard table, probably but one now survives, in the 
person of that well-known sportsman Sir Charles 
Hartopp, Bart. The latter remembers how, as a 
boy, he was taken to Atkins’s hell and made to 
throw a main by the late Lord Marcus Beresford. 
Unfortunately, he threw low, and cost his backer 
some money. ‘* Never mind,’’ said Lord Marcus. 
‘*T thought that you, being a novice, would have 
some luck at your initiation into hazard, but I 
dare say you’ll do better another time.’’ But as 


regards the game in question ‘‘ another time”’ 
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never came, for after that year no more hazard 
was played, Atkins and his partner having deemed 
it more prudent to give up keeping a bank. Don- 


caster was another place where hazard was played 
during the race week. The late Sir George 
Chetwynd well remembered the game having been 
in full swing about 1878. 
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CHAPTER IX 


GAMBLERS AND GAMING 
((2)} 


ONG after Captain Atkins had given up 
L keeping a hazard table, gaming in other 
forms lingered at Brighton, several regular gaming 
hells being always ready during the races to 
receive sportsmen, the most fashionable of them 
being located in two rooms in a house in Ship 
Street. This was called a club, for the purpose 
of excluding undesirable characters, and, as at 
modern French casinos, cash was exchanged for 
counters. As a rule the settlement was satis- 
factory, but owing to unlucky players being apt 
to leave suddenly for town the proprietors of this 
place sometimes found it difficult to collect their 
money. Not so many years ago, during the 
Sussex fortnight, Brighton used to be fairly full 
of bloods from town for whose edification touts 
for gaming houses thronged the King’s Road, 
high play being then very popular with the 
jeunesse dorée, especially after it had been racing 
all day. The tradition of all this still lingers in 


the Sussex watering-place, and within quite recent 
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years large sums have changed hands at carefully 
organized ‘‘gambles’’ arranged in private suites 
specially hired for the occasion. Owing, however, 
to the admirable facilities for playing baccarat 
which can be enjoyed without let or hindrance 
across the Channel, punters are more difficult to 
recruit than was formerly the case, few who know 
the Continent caring for the restrictions which 
are gradually driving well-to-do people to take 
their amusement anywhere but in English seaside 
towns, the main attractions of which are limited 
to plays or sacred concerts on piers! In spite of 
the many restrictive laws which have been made 
smce the middle of the last century, gambling 
continues to exist in London in a sort of inter- 


mittent and precarious way. 

In mid-Victorian days the Coventry House 
Club, established at 106 Piccadilly (now the St. 
James’s Club), provided men about town with 
facilities for play, together with an excellent 
supper for which no charge was made. Though 
high gambling was openly one of the main 
objects of this club, the membership seems to 
have been more regular than at other similar 
places, which only lasted a short time. In later 
days there have been intermittent revivals of the 
gambling spirit in certain clubs, but such out- 
bursts are generally of but short duration. In the 
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’eighties the possibilities of making money by 
running clubs where baccarat could be played 
struck a number of astute individuals, and the 
game became popular with men about town fond 
of a flutter. This, it must be understood, was not 
‘** chemin de fer,’’ but the old-fashioned baccarat 
with a banker and two tableaux, in consequence 
of which the main profits of proprietors of such 
clubs were drawn from cashing the cheques of 
players, a certain percentage being deducted from 
the amount of the sum, which was not infre- 
quently handed over in counters. A clever pro- 
prietor would, of course, know how much any 
particular client was good for, and take care to 
run few risks. ‘Where play was high and the 
members rich a plentiful harvest was reaped, in 
addition to which there was a certain amount of 
surreptitious money-lending of a more or less 
profitable kind. The most fashionable gaming 
club of those days was the Park, which, after a 
judge had ruled that baccarat was an illegal game, 
was succeeded by the Field. At the latter, during 
a police raid, a high legal luminary, well known 
for his love of cards, narrowly escaped implication 
by being smuggled away under circumstances of 
the greatest difficulty. He was not like another 
ornament of the bench who tried a famous case 


dealing with the legality of baccarat; a game of 
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which he owned himself completely ignorant. In 
allusion to this Lord Chief Justice’s well-known 
somnolence, another judge is said to have re- 
marked that if his Lordship was ignorant of 
baccarat he had a considerable acquaintance with 
the game of ‘‘nap.”’ 

The Park Club, established in the early 
eighties, was located in Park Place, St. James’s, 
a neighbourhood which appropriately enough was 
linked with gaming traditions of the eighteenth 
century. Here for a time a good deal of high 
play took place, the baccarat banks nightly at- 
tracting the jeunesse dorée of the West End as 
well as a number of older men of high social and 
political standing. In a city like London, where 
everyone wants to reform everyone else, true or 
exaggerated accounts of great sums having been 
lost soon reach the public ear, and the doings at 
the Park Club having aroused attention proceed- 
ings were taken against the club under the 
Gaming Act. Accordingly on February 1, 1884, 
at Bow Street, before Sir J. Ingham, Jenks, 
proprietor, Dalton, secretary, and certain mem- 
bers of this club and its committee appeared to a 
summons charging them with a contravention of 
the Gaming Act. Mr. St. John Wontner prose- 
euted, Mr. Charles Russell, afterwards Lord 


Russell of Killowen, and Mr. Poland, instructed 
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by Mr. George Lewis, defended. After much 
argument as to the legality of baccarat and 
whether it was a game of skill or chance, Sir J. 
Ingham, having quoted from Baker’s abridgment 
on the subject of gaming for recreation and 
common gaming-houses, ‘‘ which promote cheat- 
ing and other corrupt practices, and incite to idle-. 
ness and avariciousness persons whose time might 
otherwise be employed to the general good of 
the community,’’ said that the principle to be 
extracted was that gaming productive of the above 
evils ought to be considered unlawful, and he (Sir 
James) considered that the game of baccarat was 
not a ‘‘game played for recreation, whereby a 
person is fitted for the ordinary duties of life.’’ 

As to unlawful games—no games had been in 
so many words declared by name unlawful, though 
the Legislature intended to cover some games 
which, being lawful in themselves, were only un- 
lawful when played in particular places or by | 
particular persons—the Act of 1845 enacted that 
a house is proved to be a common gaming-house 
which is kept for playing any unlawful games and 
a bank is kept by one or more of the players, 
exclusively of the others, or where the chances 
of any game played are not alike favourable to all 
the players. 

He divided unlawful games into two classes : 
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First, those absolutely forbidden by name, to 
the gaming at which a penalty is attached. This 
class included ‘‘ace of hearts,’’ ‘‘ pharaoh or 
faro,’’ ‘‘ basset,’’ and ‘‘ hazard,’? and any other 
game with a die or dice except backgammon. 

Second, a number of games not altogether 
prohibited under penal consequences, nor declared 
to be altogether illegal, but which, nevertheless, 
have been declared unlawful by the Legislature, 
because the keeping of houses for playing them, 
and the play in them therein by anybody, were 
rendered illegal. 

The unlawful games of the Acts of Henry 


VIII were ‘“‘bowls,’’ ‘* quoits,’? ‘‘ dicing,”’ 
2 


‘*tennis,’’ and ‘‘ carding,’’ most of which would 
seem to have been games of mere skill. The 
Acts in question were all repealed by 8 and 9 
Vie. 

The present unlawful games, then, were ‘‘ ace 
of hearts,’’ ‘‘faro,’’ ‘* basset,*’ “* hazard,’ ** pas- 
sage,’’ *‘ roulette,’ and every game of dice except 
backgammon, and every game of cards which was 
not a game of ‘‘ mere skill.”” He was inclined 
to add any other game of ‘‘ mere chance.”’ 

The question was, did ‘‘ baccarat’’ come 
within this category? The description of the 
game given by Mr. Russell satisfied him that it 
did. 
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Baccarat was a game of cards—a game of 
chance—and though, as in most other things, 
experience and judgment might make one player 
or banker more successful than another, it would 
be a perversion of words to say it was in any 
sense a game of mere skill. It was, therefore, 
in his opinion, an unlawful game within the mean- 
ing of the statute. 

It was said that it was amodern game. Assum- 
ing it to be so, it was just what the Legislature 
intended to include in the phraseology of one un- 
repealed section of the law of Henry VIII, which 
mentioned ‘‘ any new unlawful game hereafter to 
be invented.”’ 

With regard to excessive gaming since the 
repeal of the statutes of Anne and George II, 
he did not think excessive gaming at any game 
would in itself render the game unlawful, for 
excessive gaming per se was not any longer a 
legal offence. Nevertheless, though excessive 
gaming was no longer per se unlawful, the fact 
that it was habitually carried on in a house kept 
for the purpose of gaming was a cogent piece 
of evidence to be offered to a jury or other 
tribunal called on to determine whether a house 
was a common gaming-house so as to make the 
keeper of it liable to be indicted for a nuisance 


at common law. Referring to the baccarat played 
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at the Park Club, which had a membership of 
noblemen, members of the learned professions, 
officers of the Army and Navy, and gentlemen, 
Sir James observed that a man at the game in 
question might lose, with consistent bad luck, 
£1,000 before dinner, and a considerable sum in 
addition afterwards. Would there be any diffi- 
culty in saying that that was large and excessive 
gambling in the case of members of the learned 
professions, clergymen, bishops, great leading 
counsel of the day, or even judges with the largest 
salaries, physicians, and so forth? Gaming such 
as had been proved to exist would be large and 
excessive for any of those classes of men, and still 
more so for officers of the Army and Navy. He 
had no hesitation in saying, with reference to the 
gentlemen composing the club at Mr. Jenks’s 
establishment, that gaming had been large and 
excessive, and that it came within the principle 
of the law laid down by Chief Justice Abbot in 
the case of ‘‘ King v. Rosier.’’ But he considered 
the case did not stop there, and proceeded to 
refer at great length to the Act of Queen Anne, 
limiting gambling. In conclusion, he held that 
all the parties, with the exception of Mr. Dalton, 
secretary, had been guilty of gaming. He fined 
Mr. Jenks £500, the members of the committee 


£500, and each of the players £100. 
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An appeal was brought on May 26 and 27, 
and in giving judgment, Sir Henry Hawkins 
(afterwards Lord Brampton), after saying that the 
facts were undisputed—there was no profit except 
on the gaming, though from the admirably 
printed rules one might well conclude that the 
club was a sociable club where a gentleman might 
dine and have his rubber at whist, whilst not on 
any account allowed to gamble. The rules in 
question were, however, nightly disregarded, and 
looking at the nightly doings it was impossible 
for any man in his senses to doubt that the house 
was really opened and kept for the purpose of 
gaming at the game of baccarat as its main and 
principal object. 

He now had to consider the illegality of the 
gaming and not merely the illegality of the game 
—the common law did not prohibit the playing 
at cards and dice, which were not unlawful games, 
but the keeping of a common gaming-house was 
at common law an indictable offence. 

Sir Henry Hawkins, after some comments on 
what constituted a gaming-house, went on to say 
that in his judgment it was not necessary for a 
gaming-house to be a public nuisance, which the 
Park Club was not: a common gaming-house 
being itself a nuisance, though the gaming there 


was limited to the subscribers and members of 
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the club. The keeper of such a house could always 
admit or exclude whom he chose, and the com- 
mittee elected whom they pleased, provided the 
list of members did not exceed 500. It might 
be 5,000 and yet still not be a public, but a 
common gaming-house. 

Seeing that Mr. Jenks was the occupier and 
kept the house open for the purpose of gaming 
at, amongst other games, baccarat, an unlawful 
game within the meaning of the Statute, he was 
of opinion that he was properly convicted. 

As to the four members of the committee, 
the only question was whether these appellants 
had the care or management of the house—he 
thought they had—they could not but have been 
cognizant of the rules and of the true character 
of the club. The second rule of the club placed 
its internal management in their hands—he 
thought there was abundance of evidence to 
warrant their conviction. 

As to the three players, he found no evidence 
that they did more than play at baccarat in the 
house, by which it might be that they somewhat 
enhanced the profits, but they took no part in 
the management. Adding to the profits was not 
a legal offence, as assistance in conducting the 
establishment was—the conviction with respect to 


the three players ought to be quashed. 
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Mr. Justice Smith followed, and his sum- 
ming up entirely coincided with that of Sir Henry 
Hawkins. This lucid judgment is of considerable 
interest as affecting games played in English 
clubs, and did much to clear up all ambiguity as 
to how far a club might allow gambling. It put 
an end to all open baccarat, though the game 
was shortly afterwards played for a time at the 
Field Club, near St. James’s Street, an estab- 
lishment which much resembled the defunct Park 
Club in its diversions, members and methods. 
Here Ernest Benzon, ‘‘the Jubilee Juggins,’’ 
lost a good deal of money, risking large sums 
against baccarat banks kept by men always 
shrewder and often richer than himself. In 
particular he liked punting against the famous 
moneylender Sam Lewis, who during his lifetime 
must have lost large sums, for he loved high play. 
On one occasion when the Jubilee had put down 
a very large stake, Sam, who was losing a good 
deal, looked rather blue. ‘‘ Buck up, Sultry 
Sambo,’’ said Benzon, ‘‘ it won’t break you? ”’ 
‘*No, Mr. Benzon,”’ retorted Sam; ‘‘ and, what’s 
more, I shall be keeping banks long after you’re 
broke,’’ and with these prophetic words he turned 
up a nine and raked in the Jubilee’s money ! 

As has before been said, the life of the Park 


Club was terminated by a police raid, and for a 
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time such gambling as occurred in London was 
carried on in a very surreptitious manner. In the 
*nineties, however, a certain number of gambling 
clubs existed in the West End, but chemin-de-fer 
baccarat had not yet come into fashion, and the 
games principally played were poker, vingt-et-un 
and occasionally écarté, the idea of the profes- — 
_ sional gamblers of that day being to make money 
out of their clients by winning it off them, 
whereas in recent times, owing to the cagnotte 
or percentage levied on winnings, all gaming- 
house keepers have to do is to keep on raking in 
money while not being obliged to play themselves 
unless it may be to complete the table. Never 
was a more certain or easy method devised of iy | 
filling one’s pocket than the cagnotte, for pro- — 
vided a number of players at chemin-de-fer sit 
long enough every penny they may have with 
them is inevitably bound to flow into the coffers 
of the house in which the game takes place. 

There has always been a certain amount of 
gambling in West End clubs, and in the 
eighteenth century a veritable craze for speculation 
swept over White’s, where one of the members, 
it is said, once won a considerable sum by betting 
a friend that a spider, which he would produce, 
would cross a plate quicker than a spider to be 


produced by a friend. Each spider was to have 
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its own plate. His opponent’s spider, however, 
on being started, would not stir, whilst his own 
ran with immense speed. The bet was conse- 
quently lost, and the loser soon found out the 
reason, which was that his adversary had put his 
spider on a hot plate! 

It was said that a certain Colonel Aubrey, 
during a life passed in play, had paid an enormous 
sum for card-money at various clubs! He was 
a very fine player at all games, and a shrewd, 
clever man, having been twice to India and made 
two fortunes. According to report, he lost the 
first on his way home, transferred himself from 
one ship to another without landing, went back, 
and made the second. His whole existence, owing 
to love of play, was a continual alternation be- 
tween poverty and wealth. He it was who origin- 
ated the saying that the greatest pleasure in life 
—next to winning at cards—was losing, a dictum 
which a good many members of White’s Club 
seem to have taken to heart. Lord Carlisle, for 
instance, once won £18,000 from another peer, 
which he never seems to have got, and again 
indulged in some disastrous play in 1776, after 
which he wrote to George Selwyn to say that 
he had never lost so much at five different sittings 
as on this occasion in one night. A note by 


Selwyn in the letter puts the sum at £10,000. 
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In after life Lord Carlisle entirely abandoned 
gaming, and settled down into an exemplary 
country gentleman. Another constant player for 
high stakes at White’s was Sir Everard Fawkener, 
the writer’s great-grandfather, who held an im- 
portant office in connexion with the Post Office. 
He played cards very badly, and George Selwyn 
used to say that playing with him was as bad as 
‘** robbing the mail.’’ 

In 1797 hazard seems to have been allowed at 
White’s, but it was expressly laid down that no 
member should be permitted to keep a faro bank. 
This rule was doubtless made to avoid the state 
of things which had lately prevailed across the way 
at Brooks’s and had ruined many at the Cocoa 
Tree, where in 1780 no less than £180,000 was 
once lost in a single week. In the same year 
Mr. O’Birne, an Irish gamester, won £100,000 
at hazard of a young Mr. Harvey, of Chigwell, 
a midshipman, who, by his elder brother’s death, 
had suddenly come into a good estate. ‘‘ You 
can never pay me,”’ said O’Birne. ‘‘I will sell 
my estate to do so,’’ replied the young man. 
‘*No,’’ was the not ungenerous reply, ‘* I will win 
ten thousand and you shall throw for the odd 
ninety.’’ The dice were cast, and Harvey won— 
still the evening cost him £10,000. 


Somewhere about a hundred years ago there 
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was much gambling at Wattier’s Club, 81 Picca- 
dilly, which after having formed part of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club has now been pulled down. 
Here, macao, a game said to have been introduced 
by French émigrés, was a good deal played. 
Wattier’s was kept by an old maitre d’hétel of 
George IV, who, quite a character in his way, 
prided himself upon the excellence of his cuisine 
and wines. The life of Wattier’s was a short 
and merry one, for it only lasted some twelve 
years, being closed in 1819, when for a time it 
became a sort of common gambling-house. Byron, 
Beau Brummell, and many other men of fashion 
frequented the club, and occasionally, says tradi- 
tion, solaced themselves for their losses by throw- 
ing bottles of wine out of the window into the 
yard of the house just across the way. For a 
time there was high play at the Roxburgh Club 
in St. James’s Square, then kept by Raggett, 
the well-known proprietor of White’s. Here 
Hervey Combe, Tippoo Smith, Mr. Ward, a 
member of Parliament, and the distinguished 
Indian general Sir John Malcolm once sat from 
Monday evening till Wednesday morning at 
eleven o’clock, playing whist. Even then they 
would very likely have continued playing had not 
Hervey Combe been obliged to attend the funeral 


of one of his partners. Combe, who had won 
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thirty thousand pounds from Sir John Malcolm, 
jocularly told him that he could have his revenge 
whenever he liked. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ replied Sir 
John, ‘‘ another sitting like this would oblige me 
to return to India again! ”’ 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when high stakes at whist prevailed at Graham’s 
Club, a great scandal occurred, Lord de Ros being 
charged with unfair play by the Sattrist news- 
paper, against which he brought an action for 
libel. Much curious evidence was given during 
the trial, one witness admitting that he had 
won no less than £35,000 in fifteen years at 
whist. Another—Captain Alexander—estimated 
his winnings at about £1,600 a year. Asked by 
counsel how long he had played on a certain 
occasion, he replied: ‘‘ All night.’’ ‘‘ After a 
slight dinner, I suppose?’’ ‘* As good a dinner 
as I can get.’’ ‘* A small boiled chicken and a 
glass of lemonade perhaps?’’ ‘The witness for 
some reason considered this insulting, and ex- 
citedly said: ‘‘ I deny the lemonade altogether— 
I never take lemonade’’—a disavowal which 
plunged the court into laughter. Considerable 
amusement was also created by another witness 
who, being asked whether he had ever seen any- 
thing suspicious about the prosecutor’s play, re- 
plied: ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* What course did you take? ”’ 
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**T always backed him.’’ In the end Lord de 
Ros, who was Premier Baron of England, lost 
his case. He did not long survive the exposure, 
and on his death in 1837 the following line was 
suggested by Theodore Hook as an epitaph : 


Here lies England’s premier Baron patiently 
awaiting the last trump. 


At the end of the last century there was a 
good deal of écarté played in the West End of 
London. The game in question since the days 
of Talleyrand has been traditionally connected 
with diplomacy, and some of the younger mem- 
bers of Embassies in London took care that the 
tradition should be kept alive. Foremost among 
these was a young Russian of original character, 
who, though generally content to play for 
moderate stakes, was apt from time to time to 
develop into a wild player. He would indeed 
admit that at every capital in which he had been 
stationed he had lost a large sum. Though in 
receipt of a good allowance from a rich mother, 
he had no great sum of ready money at his com- 
mand, and during his first year in London con- 
tented himself with playing for very moderate 
stakes. One evening, however, being with a party 
of friends, he took a chouette (held the bank) 


against anyone who wished to play, with the 
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result that in the small hours of the morning he 
had lost some ten thousand pounds. Perfectly 
unperturbed, he got up and took his hat and coat. 
‘“*A charming evening,’’ said he; ‘‘ the only 
person possibly who has not enjoyed it is my 
poor mother, who, I fear, will not be at all 
pleased at its results.’ ‘As a matter of fact, the 
lady in question, owing to the disturbed state of 
Russia at that time (1905), was seriously incon- 
venienced by her son’s extravagance. He tried, 
however, to soothe her by pleading that as far 
as London was concerned she need not fear his 
ever losing a large sum again. 

Just before the outbreak of the Great War 
there arose a number of first-class gaming places 
in the West End of London. Chemin-de-fer 
baccarat, usually relieved by an excellent supper, 
attracted many men-about-town to these ‘* temples 
of chance,’’? where play sometimes lasted for 
twenty-four hours on end and large sums of 
money changed hands. In justice to the people 
who ran these hells, it must be stated that very 
young men were rigorously excluded, the majority 
of the frequenters being very well able to take 
care of themselves. The profits of such estab- 
lishments were, of course, drawn from the 
cagnotte, a percentage slightly higher than that 
levied in French casinos being taken from the 
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sum won by players fortunate enough to hold 
winning banks. As the play was usually high 
the result of a good night was often very con- 
siderable. The present writer well remembers 
calculating that the counters raked in by the pro- 
prietor of a certain house amounted at four o’clock 
in the morning to no less than two thousand 
pounds. A certain curious etiquette was observed 
at some of these modern hells, peers being often 
announced with considerable ceremony, the 
gaming-house keeper greeting them by saying to 
his butler, ‘‘ Give his Lordship a glass of wine.’’ 
Members of Parliament, and sometimes even 
Cabinet Ministers, were generally present in 
more or less force, which put the rest of the 
players in good spirits, as they had a sort of idea 
that the presence of such people was a guarantee 
against any raid. ‘The word “‘raid,’’ however, 
like the rope in the hangman’s house, was never 
mentioned, no one wishing to hurt the proprietor’s 
feelings! Asa matter of fact, there was no reason 
why the police should have interfered, the game 
being conducted as if in a private house and all 
the players being there by invitation. No women 
were allowed at the best of these resorts, but 
there were other places outside the West End 
where men and women played together as they 


do in Continental casinos. Here the play was 
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lower and the game more loosely conducted. 
At the best gaming places great decorum pre- 
vailed, the proprietor checking any tendency to 
indulge in bad language by murmuring, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, gentlemen,”’ usually in a somewhat shocked 
voice. ‘The modus operandi adopted by these 
modern gaming-house keepers was to hire some 
house in a fashionable street for six months or 


a year, usually paying part of the rent in advance. 
When possible they preferred to conduct their 
negotiations as to the lease through a third party, 
an old lady for choice, who, I dare say, was well 
paid for her trouble. In several instances well- 
known people of austere views, attracted by a large 
sum down, let their houses without making very 
searching inquiries. The writer well remembers 
spending an exceedingly pleasant evening in a 
mansion which had been redecorated by a certain 
peer and his wife both renowned for their taste. 
The gaming-house proprietor, however, did not 
think much of it. ‘*'Too much gold about this 
place for me,”’ said he. Still, as he later on re- 
marked, ‘* Because the decoration is a bit gaudy, 
it’s no reason for gentlemen to throw their cigars 
on the Persian carpet, as I see some of them are 
doing.”’ 

The outbreak of the Great War put an end 


to the activities of the London gaming-house 
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keepers, whose clients were mainly of military age, 
while those who were not had other things to 
think of than playing baccarat half the night. 
As a matter of fact, the war hit gaming-house 
keepers as well as bookmakers very hard, for 
numbers of well-to-do young men who owed both 
money were killed without having left any note 
of the liabilities which they had incurred. 


CHAPTER X 
MEN OF PLEASURE 


HE French Revolution made a great change 

in social habits throughout Europe, and after 
it had swept over France social pre-eminence 
was no longer an affair of conversational skill or 
of good birth, but of ostentation and wealth. The 
fashionable world no longer attached importance 
to wit or to the art of pleasing or even to the 
artistic beauties of dress; a mania had arisen for 
more blatant methods, and the young men of the 
day no longer sought to please men and enchant 
women after the fashion of the Prince de Ligne, 
but rather to astound and shock the world in 
general, modelling themselves upon Brummell 
or Lord Byron. Stendhal, defining the main 
principles of dandyism as they were understood in 
his day, declared that a dandy always did just what 
people expected him not to do. The beaux of 
Bond Street, said this writer, always affected an 
air of boredom, and there was affectation about 
everything they did, even to their love-making, 
which some of them boasted was cold and + 


restrained. Up to the latter part of the nineteenth 
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century the swell or dandy continued to be a recog- 
nized West End type. Languid and used-up look- 
ing by day, he was supposed to wake up towards 
evening. Anyhow, he was always a supporter of 
night hfe, and, according to the comic singers of 
those days, very often went home with the milk. 
Though in many respects the tastes of the Vic- 
torian swell were identical with those of his pre- 
decessors of the Regency, he lacked their supreme 
insolence as well as their sartorial splendour. The 
supreme dandy of a previous age had been, of 
course, George Brummell, not inaptly nicknamed 
the ‘Bonaparte of the fashionable wvorld.”’ 
Acclaimed as the arbiter of fashion, he possessed 
an originality of a really striking kind combined 
with an artistic affectation not devoid of charm. 
As a critic said, ‘‘ Brummell was so conscious of 
power that he was unconscious of criticism, and, 
possessing that confidence which is anothey faith, 
although of obscure origin, he moved the moun- 
tains of Mayfair.’’ The extent of this beau’s 
social power when at the height of his glory may 
be gauged from the comments of his contem- 
poraries, including Lord Byron, who, though a 
prince of cynics, was one of Brummell’s greatest 
admirers. That the dandy in question possessed 
great natural charm in addition to taste is proved 


by the fact that in very aristocratic days his com- 
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paratively humble origin, for he was the son of a 
tailor, never in the least hampered his great social 
power. Educated at Eton, he imbibed extrava- 
gant tastes there which contributed to end his 
scholastic career. Brummell, though no Puritan, 
does not seem to have taken any great part in the 
somewhat rough night life which was indulged in 
by other bucks of his day. Next to an intense love 
of clothes his master passion seems to have been 
gambling, and for a time he won large sums at 
play. At one sitting at whist at White’s he won 
£10,000 from George Harley Drummond, the 
banker. The latter, it was said, had never played 
at a club before, and probably never did again, for 
his losses that evening led to his withdrawal from 
the banking business. Though for a time fortunate 
at play, gambling eventually ruined the poor Beau, 
who, not being a man of large property, was unable 
to compete with players possessing far larger 
means. Brummell, who was no fool, seems to have 
realized this, for, following a fashion in which 
gamblers occasionally indulge, even at the present 
day, he once guaranteed himself against losses at 
play by receiving a ten-pound note from Pember- 
ton Mills on condition that he should forfeit a 
thousand if he gambled again at White’s for a 
month ; but the spirit of speculation was too strong 


for him, and a fortnight later he was playing again. 
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His friend good-naturedly did not claim the 
thousand, but merely said: ‘‘ Well, Brummell, 
you may at least give me back my ten pounds.”’ 
Playing at hazard one night with Alderman 
Combe, whom he playfully called ‘‘ Mashtub ”’ 
because he was a brewer, the Beau, having won a 
considerable sum, pocketing the cash, said: 
** Thank you, Alderman; in future I shall never 
drink any porter but yours.’’ ‘‘ I wish, sir,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ that every blackguard in London 
would tell me the same.’’ Brummell’s downfall 
as a gambler, he somewhat superstitiously declared, 
had been due to the loss of a lucky sixpence with 
a hole in it, which he had picked up in the small 
hours of the morning in Berkeley Square. After 
he had lost this coin everything seemed to go 
wrong. His own idea was that he had given it 
away by mistake to a cabman. ‘‘ I suppose,”’’ said 
he, ‘‘ that that rascal Rothschild or some of his set 
has got hold of it! ”’ 

Though dandies continued to exist after Brum- 
mell’s star had set, none of them achieved quite 
the latter’s fame. The social power of the Beau 
himself did not outlast his loss of fortune, his 
memory being soon forgotten once his personality 
had been removed. 

A more cultivated type of dandy than Brum- 


mell was Count d’Orsay, who first came to 
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England with his cousin, the Duc de Guiche, in 
the spring of 1821. He was then twenty years 
old, the son of General d’Orsay, who had married 
a natural daughter of the Prince de Wurtemberg 
and a Mrs. Sullivan. Calling himself Comte, he 
was very proud of the nobility of his family, 
which nevertheless dated only from the eighteenth 
century, and, having elegant manners and great 
good looks, the young Frenchman soon became 
the fashion, and to some extent recovered the 
sceptre of dandyism which Brummell had lost. 
Full of life and vivacity, he was more amusing 
than the latter had ever been, with the result that 
he became generally popular, except with a number 
of people who resented his easy ways: Chateau- 
briand could not bear him, and Lord Clanwilliam 
and other men of fashion thought him insufferable. 
Nevertheless, his good looks causing him to have 
the ladies on his side, he soon reigned in London 
as an acknowledged prince of dandies. Byron in 
a letter congratulated him upon his social success, 
and before long men of fashion began to copy his 
clothes, one of his contributions to sartorial art 
being the paletot, said to have originated from a 
sailor’s coat which d’Orsay, overtaken one day by 
torrential rain, purchased from its owner in Hyde 
Park. This paletot, which gradually assumed a 


more elegant form than the sou’-wester from which 
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it is said to have taken its origin, seems to have 
been the first attempt at a light great-coat, and 
though almost immediately popular in England, 
the Parisians took exception to it as resembling a 
sack ; however, they were not long in adopting it, 
and on both sides of the Channel it was soon 
generally worn. Brummell, as was not unnatural, 
seems to have detested d’Orsay with all the hatred 
of a dethroned monarch for his successor. In 
addition to this he disliked and criticised the latter’s 
chére amie Lady Blessington, for whose literary 
ventures he expressed contempt. 

** Lady Blessington’s new novel,’’ wrote the 
decayed Beau, ‘‘ made me die of boredom, and now 
her beauty has gone, like all aristocratic penitents, 
she has become too holy—her sermons stifle one.”’ 

D’Orsay, in spite of his frivolous tastes, had a 
number of intellectual friends, and to Gore House, 
where he lived with Lady Blessington, came Tom 
Moore, Isaac Disraeli and his son, the future Lord 
Beaconsfield, Thackeray, Dickens, and many other 
clever men, including the first Lord Lytton, who 
gave a portrait of d’Orsay in ‘‘ Pelham.’’ Many 
French visitors came there too, the most honoured 
of all being Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then a pretender to the Imperial throne and after- 
wards Napoleon the Third. Though London 


society was inclined to laugh at his pretensions, the 
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Prince never failed to express his belief that he 
would succeed in becoming Emperor of the French, 
his faith in his star undoubtedly inspiring him 
with a confidence which was of great assistance 


amidst difficulties which were sometimes not easy 
to overcome. 

Count d’Orsay, being naturally a man of dis- 
tinction and refinement, as a dandy, created an 
impression, not by ostentation or display, but by 
the perfect elegance and simplicity of his dress. 
A thorough man of the world, with perfect 
manners, he was tactful and diplomatic withal, 
which made him generally popular, even with his 
tradesmen, whose bills he seldom paid. Neverthe- 
less, very few of them lost much by him, if they 
lost at all, for he had so many friends and was so 
much copied in most things by all the rich young 
men about town, who constituted the golden youth 
of his day, that a Bond Street shopkeeper would 
not have done badly had he paid the spendthrift 
count to look in at his shop on any afternoon about 
three o’clock during the height of the season. 
D’Orsay’s fiat, indeed, for a time was supreme on 
all points of dress and personal adornment, while 
his taste in equipages, dinners, breakfasts, garden- 
parties, picnics, balls and private theatricals was 
perfect. He could confer celebrity on an artist, 


and, as a cynic remarked, could make almost any 
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poor man rich but himself. In any walk of life 
d’Orsay would have been a success, for he 
possessed great charm of manner and had a knack 
of pleasing and amusing the world in general. In 
addition to this, in spite of his worldly ways, there 
was a good deal of old-world chivalry about him. 
For instance, when a free-thinking officer once 
spoke disparagingly of the Virgin Mary, the count, 
to the surprise of everyone, immediately hurled 
his plate at the scoffer’s head, and afterwards, it 
was said, insisted on fighting a duel with him! 
The explanation for this behaviour, d’Orsay after- 
wards gave, was that, though not a religious man, 
he could not forget that the Virgin Mary belonged 
to a sex which he would not hear insulted while 
he was present. There was something of the spirit 
of the Middle Ages about such an attitude ; indeed, 
many incongruities of this Frenchman’s character 
belonged to that period. Though to some extent 
sponging on Lady Blessington, he nevertheless 
ruined himself the while he remained in love with 
her all his life. On the whole, his behaviour 
was not unchivalrous. His conduct towards this 
lady’s daughter, whom he married—chiefly to 
please her mother—is harder to defend. It is 
amazing, considering our national love of cant, that 
d’Orsay, who openly flouted two most cherished 


British cbaracteristics—restraint and hypocrisy— 
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should have been so popular, whereas Byron, when 
he attempted to flout public opinion, was very 
soon ostracized in very drastic fashion. D’Orsay, 
indeed, had it not been for lack of funds, might 
have continued to be a popular figure in London 
up to the end of his days, his peccadilloes being 
winked at and no one appearing to have expected 
him to be moral, just as if he had been accorded 
a special charter to do as he liked. The fact was 
that he possessed some of the most brilliant quali- 
ties of the French race, and this being recognized 
obtained him a licence denied to less attractive 
individuals. Apart from his many social qualifica- 
tions the count was possessed of considerable taste, 
being himself an artist of some merit who during 
his sojourn in England made sketches of most of 
the well-known men of the day, many of whose 
portraits still survive in old country houses. People 
who were able to remember some of the originals 
used to declare that these likenesses were very 
faithful representations of the men who sat for 
them, their main fault being a rather wooden 
look, d’Orsay being unable to make portraits in 
profile. As an artist, indeed, he is scarcely 
remembered, it being generally assumed that he 
was merely an arbiter of fashion in England for 
twenty years. The truth is that d’Orsay was a 


very agreeable fellow, remarkable for social tact, 
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good humour and good sense. He exercised con- 
siderable influence in a particular set at a time 
when the autocrats of fashion had been dethroned 
or had abdicated and a somewhat lower class was 
beginning to push its way to the front. Count 
d’Orsay had very few imitators, and his notoriety 
rested, in some measure, upon his singularity. 
Those who knew him well had a real regard for him 
on account of his fineness of perception, his 
geniality, and his wit; nevertheless, when he 
returned to France with Lady Blessington, in 
1848, his countrymen would not or could not 
understand what the English had found to admire 
in him. 

A nobleman who in his younger years at least 
was fond of the joys of night life was the third 
Lord Hertford, whom Thackeray handled so 
severely in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ In reality this man 
of pleasure appears to have lacked the brutality to 
be found in the Marquis of Steyne, and possibly 
Disraeli painted a truer portrait of him in the Lord 
Monmouth of ‘‘ Coningsby.’’ According to con- 
temporary evidence, he retained the fine manners 
of the school of Brummell up to an advanced age. 
Chateaubriand, at the time when he was ambassa- 
dor in London, speaks of Lord Hertford as con- 
tinuing to show the elegant politeness which had 


been the fashion in the days of George IV. It 
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is true that the head of the house of Seymour had 
not much to boast about in the way of morals, 
which was probably why Thackeray, imbued (in 
print at least) with a good deal of Victorian 
hypocrisy, was so scathing at his expense. Lord 
Hertford’s son, Lord Henry Seymour, according 
to contemporary evidence, was supposed in reality 
to have been the offspring of Comte Casimir de 
Montrond, a beau sabreur- of the Napoleon 
régime, who captured the heart of Lady Yarmouth 
while her husband was held a prisoner at Verdun, 
where at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were to be found a number of his countrymen who, 
like himself, were put on their parole. Though 
nominally under police supervision, these English- 
men were free enough to do what they liked within 
the limits of the town. There was plenty of amuse- 
ment, and even dissipation there, including even 
an English club and gaming-houses where they 
could lose their money ; in one of these Lord Yar- 
mouth once won 800,000 francs. In addition to 
gambling, 'Thackeray’s Lord Steyne had plenty of 
female society, some well-known Paris beauties 
paying him occasional visits from time to time. 
Though Montrond was noted for his success as 
a Lothario and his courteous treatment of ladies, 
he was unequalled in saying cold and _ heartless 


things. One day when the gay Frenchman was 
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waiting dinner for a friend a messenger arrived 
saying the latter had fallen down dead. For a 
few minutes Montrond walked about showing signs 
of violent distress. After a short time, however, 
he sat down to dinner, to which he proceeded to 
do full justice. ‘‘ What a relief! ’’ he exclaimed. 
**I was much disturbed lest this bad news should 
have spoilt my appetite.’? In his old age Mon- 
trond was by special permission allowed to keep a 
private gaming-house, to which people flocked not 
only to play roulette and ‘‘ creps,’’ but also to hear 
the reminiscences of the proprietor, who, although 
a shrunken and withered old man, was still one of 
the most witty and entertaining talkers in Europe. 
Dressed in the fashion of his gay youth and sitting 
in an arm-chair, the old man would dwell with 
satisfaction upon the charms of the many beautiful 
ladies he had known and loved. Cynical and 
shameless, there was nevertheless a great air of 
distinction about him, while his Voltairean 
philosophy and frankly sensual outlook upon life 
were rendered agreeable by the grace and refine- 
ment of his diction. Though he had jeered at the 
death-bed reconciliation of Talleyrand with the 
Catholic Church, Montrond followed the example 
thus set, for when the old roué and viveur died in 
1843 he yielded his last breath in all the odour of 
sanctity with a priest by his side. 
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The third Lord Hertford evidently had mis- 
givings as to whether Lord Henry Seymour was 
his child, for when he came to die he left his legal 
eldest son nothing but a shilling and a carriage, 
a legacy which, however, made no difference to its 
inheritor, as he was already very rich owing to his 
mother’s fortune, which had come to her from Old 
Q. (Lord Queensberry) and George Selwyn, both 
of whom seem to have believed her to be their 
child. Considering his parentage and the dislike of 
his legal father, Lord Yarmouth, it was na wonder 
that Lord Henry Seymour never showed the 
slightest desire to visit England, which, it is said, 
he never saw. Selfish in the extreme, he had a 
mania for never being beaten at anything he might 
undertake. For years he trained the little finger 
of his right hand to lift extraordinary weights in 
order to be able to do something no one else could 
do. He also made a profound study of certain 
queerly-spelt French words with a view to winning 
bets about orthography. When he drove out he 
wanted to pass everyone, and spent enormous sums 
of money on trotting horses, which he drove at a 
great pace—so much so, indeed, that on one 
occasion he outdistanced Charles X, who that very 
evening sent him orders to leave France. This 
Lord Henry did not like at all; however, he con- 


trived to remain owing to the mediation of friends. 
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This nobleman’s dislike of being beaten was almost 
paralleled in the case of a popular English peer 
who died a short while ago; the latter, though a 
great expert at billiards, contented himself with 
knocking the balls about, and would never play a 
match or even game for fear that he might be 
beaten! On one or two occasions Lord Henry 
Seymour was taken in in a manner which hurt his 
pride, as when a gambler at a club won so con- 
stantly against him that, feeling sure that he had 
been cheated, Lord Henry bought up all the cards 
which had been used and had them examined by 
a famous cardsharper, who discovered that they 
had really been marked. It was characteristic of 
Lord Henry that he kept his discovery hidden, 
and, while ceasing to play himself, looked on whilst 
his fellow-clubmen were being robbed in the same 
manner as he had been. 

Lord Henry, though extremely suspicious of 
the world in general and not at all apt to be 
softened by the many appeals for money which 
were addressed to him, was anything but a miser. 
He was known to have filled a street beggar’s 
pocket with gold and occasionally to be generous 
to some poor destitute girls ; he subscribed to funds 
for helping the poor, and would relieve genuine 
cases of distress, but he had a dread of being done, 


which made him appear more hard-hearted than he 
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really was. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
he was callous about hurting people’s feelings and 
did a good many things which were in execrable 
taste. He bet a poor ruined old man ten louis 
that he would not eat ten ices at one sitting; he 
took the master-at-arms of his gymnasium to a 
place where animal fights took place, and, knowing 
that the man had an invincible repugnance to rats, 
offered him a thousand francs to go into the arena, 
and when he was there had a quantity of the 
rodents in question let loose. To Lord Henry’s 
delight, the man fainted, but he was not so 
pleased later on when the man declared he would 
kill him by way of revenge! 

Lord Henry Seymour’s luxurious apartments 
were the rendezvous for most of the viveurs of his 
day, and to them came Major Frazer, an enig- 
matic personage of whom no one knew much, 
except that he was a Scotch Catholic, born in 
Portugal, who had served in the Russian army. 
The major, who spoke nine languages well and was 
a good classical scholar, had fixed habits, and 
seldom or ever went farther than a certain 
restricted radius of where he lived, between the 
Rue Laffitte and the Chanssée d’Antin. Never- 
theless, to win a bet he once rode forty leagues a 
day for five successive days, for he was a fine horse- 


man.’ Towards the end of his life the major, 
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becoming more serious, took to business, and died 
a director of several railways. Another great friend 
of Lord Henry’s was Horace de Vieil-Castel, and 
yet another, the Prince de la Moskowa, who, an 
easy-going man, cheerfully took his seat in the 
Chambre des Pairs, which had condemned his 
father, Marshal Ney, to death. All sorts of wild 
frolics were planned in the gymnasium of the Rue 
Laffitte, and many wagers made. The habitués 
betted on all sorts of things, the legs of a premiére 
danseuse or the politics of Monsieur Thiers ; some- 
times these speculative tendencies took a strange 
form. Maxim Caccia, for instance, bet Lord 
Henry Seymour fifty louis that he would ride 
across the Bois de Boulogne on a horse without a 
saddle, trotting all the time. Many wagers were 
made in connexion with the races which were then 
just coming into fashion in France, matches being 
run in the Bois, where the Rond de Mortemart, 
now forming part of Auteuil racecourse, was then 
a great rendezvous for men of fashion. ‘The 
ground, where Lord Henry Seymour and his com- 
panions rode their matches, is now covered with 
palatial grand stands, such as would have astounded 
the sportsmen of former days. 

So many legendary stories are connected with 
Lord Henry Seymour that it is difficult to sift the 


true from the false; there is, however, no doubt 
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as to his eccentricity. His contemporaries of the 
’thirties of the last century appear to have viewed 
most of his exploits without surprise. This, no 
doubt, was largely owing to the point of view 
adopted by the Parisians of that vanished age, who 
regarded all Englishmen as more or less mad, and 
were prepared to tolerate a good deal provided a 
‘* Milor’’ had plenty of money in his pockets. 
At that period fashionable French society took 
to aping what they believed to be English modes, 
while a number of smart ladies actually took to 
smoking because they were told that their sisters 
across the Channel had begun to smoke cigarettes. 
Nevertheless, athletic exercises made but a slight 
appeal to the boulevardiers, for which reason Lord 
Henry Seymour’s love of boxing and all sorts of 
rough sports made a number of them feel sure that 
he must be mad. It was his practice to receive 
callers in a sort of gymnasium which he had had 
made for himself. Here visitors could fence, box 
or wrestle, the master of the house being always 
ready to try a fall with any visitor. One thing 
the English nobleman succeeded in popularizing 
was cigar smoking, which before his day had been 
indulged in to but a limited extent by the 
Parisians, such few of the latter as did smoke 
having been in the habit of shutting themselves 


up in a special room when they wanted to enjoy 
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a weed; but gradually Lord Henry’s example in 
smoking in public became generally followed. At 
first ladies of the old school were appalled by the 
growth of what they considered a noxious habit. 
Writing in 1887, Madame de Girardin noted with 
astonishment the scandal created by certain people 
adding smoking-rooms to their houses as an 
ordinary thing; while two years later the Vicomte 
de Launay deplores the smell of tobacco smoke 
which pervades the boulevard and spoils the taste 
of the ices at Tortoni’s. In Lord Henry Sey- 
mour’s gymnasium visitors might smoke to their 
hearts’ content, the most excellent and carefully- 
chosen cigars being at everyone’s disposal. Special 
boxes had been constructed to hold brands of 
various years, and when Lord Henry died, in 
1859, some of them were found to contain 
cigars which had been bought nearly forty years 
before! 

A constant frequenter of Lord Henry’s house 
was the Marquis de Saint-Cricq, a man rather more 
eccentric than his host, who was noted for playing 
all sorts of wild pranks; one of these was to drive 
in a cab holding the reins out of a window. He 
had also been known to order post-horses to take 
him from his house in the Chaussée d’Antin to 
the Café Anglais, which was not much farther than 


just across the road. One very wet evening, being 
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at the Théatre Francais, Saint-Cricq took offence 
because the audience applauded a play which he 
did not like, so, going outside during the last act, 
he engaged all the cabs he could find outside. Just 
as he returned to his seat another salvo of applause 
met his ears. ‘* Applaud as much as you please,”’ 
shouted out the marquis, rising to his feet; ‘‘ all 
of you will be wet through before you get home.”’ 
At the Café Anglais Saint-Cricq was noted for 
his queer ways. He would upset the salt-cellar in 
his tea, and then abuse the waiter for its nasty 
taste, and not infrequently sit with a salad-bowl 
on his head, and do a number of other strange 
things, which made anyone who did not know him 
think him mad. As a matter of fact, in his last 
years his eccentricities became so marked that he 
was not allowed to stroll about without a man to 
look after him. An individual who, much to the 
annoyance of Lord Henry Seymour, was mistaken 
for that nobleman during the Carnival, was Charles 
de la Battut, son of an English father. ‘After 
the latter’s death this spendthrift spent much 
money in trying to be a man of fashion, taking 
Count d’Orsay, whom he in no way resembled, 
as his model. Ugly and ill-dressed, Charles de la 
Battut created a sensation by dancing the cancan, 
then unknown except among the dregs of the 


people, at the Opera Ball of 1882. For three years 
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in succession he figured in a landau in the Descente 
de la Courtille on Mardi Gras, throwing money to 
the crowd and being, much to his chagrin, taken 
for Lord Hertford’s son, whom the mob christened 
** Milord Arsouille.’? A protest from Lord Henry 
Seymour sent to the Univers Illustré of December 
4th, 1858, effectually exploded this idea. Though 
for all practical purposes a Frenchman, Lord 
Henry Seymour seems always to have retained a 
certain insular contempt for foreign ways, and 
paid little attention to the political vicissitudes 
of the country in which he spent his life. At 
a moment when the Citizen King, Louis Philippe, 
and this Government were dreading outrages by 
their political opponents, Lord Henry Seymour, 
being in treaty for the purchase of a carriage, 
ordered his servants to test the solidity of the 
springs. They loaded the carriage with several 
pieces of cast iron, and drove it outside the 
Barriére de la Villette, which is on the road to 
Fontainebleau, in order to look out for some rough 
ground over which the carriage might get a good 
jolting. On passing the barrier the coachman said 
to the octroi officers, ‘* You will please to observe 
that we have got some cast-iron bars, and you will 
not make us pay on them when we come back.”’ 
The officers said it would be all right, and the 


carriage went on. But presently, as the officers 
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talked amongst themselves at the station, it struck 
some of them as suspicious that a carriage bearing 
hollow metallic tubes should have been driving at 
a rapid rate on the road to Fontainebleau. Visions 
of Orsini bombs arose before the eyes of the 
authorities, and, a force of gendarmes having been 
sent for, when the carriage made its reappearance 
Lord Henry’s servants were arrested and the cast- 
iron ballast seized for careful examination by 
experts. 

Some of Lord Henry Seymour’s jokes were 
coarse and brutal. He would, for instance, 
secretly scatter an irritating powder, which caused 
the victim to itch all over, upon people’s clothes. 
A more dangerous piece of folly was distributing 
explosive cigars, which, after having been lit for 
a short time, burst with a bang in the smoker’s 
face. Lord Henry is also credited with having, 
after the example of Louis XI, on more than one 
occasion introduced drugs into dishes at dinner 
in order to upset people whom he wished to make 
look ridiculous. He seems to have had little con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, as the follow- 
ing incident shows. Having once hired the house 
of a well-known French literary man for a year, 
paying something under £1,000, he said to the 
latter, ‘‘ Your goldfish’’ (there was a_ small 


aquarium) ‘‘ belong to me, I suppose?’ ‘* Cer- 
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tainly,’’ was the reply. ‘Two days later the land- 
lord, being invited to lunch with Lord Henry, 
was half astonished, half annoyed, to be told that 
a dish he was beginning to eat had been made out 
of these pretty creatures. When he protested, his 
host said: ‘‘ You told me the goldfish were mine; 
well, as crayfish become red when cooked, I was 
curious to see if goldfish became white. Besides, 
I did not want to be bothered with the trouble 
of looking after your aquarium for a whole year; 
at the end of my lease I will re-stock it for you.”’ 
The literary man had nothing to say, but his little 
son, who had been fond of the fish, burst into tears. 
Lord Henry’s activities were almost entirely 
devoted to social enjoyment and sport, and he 
seems never to have taken any interest in objets 
d’art. His elder brother, the fourth Lord Hert- 
ford, on the other hand, largely increased the 
collection he had inherited from his father, and 
spent much money upon it, though, of course, not 
paying such large prices for the treasures he 
collected as did Sir Richard Wallace, in whose day 
the value of such things had greatly increased. In 
Paris, though Lord Hertford owned No. 2 Rue 
Laffitte, ‘he did not occupy the whole house, the 
entresol being let to Demetri Nesselrode, who is 
supposed to have been the prototype of the villain 
in the ‘“‘ Dame aux Perles’’ of Dumas, and the 
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second floor to Mr. Frederick Hankey, who, like 
his landlord, was also a collector. Lord Hertford’s 
own rooms were on the first floor, overlooking the 
boulevard, and were said to be the most luxurious 
in Paris, furnished as they were in the styles of 
Louis Quatorze, Quinze and Seize, the only flaw, in 
their scheme of decoration being, it was said, some 
fire-dogs or andirons in the Louis Quinze room, 
which experts declared really belonged to the period 
of Louis XVI. Lord Hertford was well aware of 
his own gifts as a shrewd connoisseur, and used 
jokingly to say that he only hoped he might live 
to be present at the sale of the great collection 
which he possessed. While he was more of an 
Englishman than his younger brother, and did not 
carry his love of France so far as never to leave 
it, he spent a great part of his life in Paris, where 
he died in 1870. He acquired Bagatelle, which he 
considerably altered, and continuing to collect 
objets d’art, as his father had done, largely con- 
tributed to form the magnificent collection now 
at Hertford House. The parentage of Sir Richard 
Wallace, whom he made his heir, has always been 
something of a mystery. As a young man, known 
as Monsieur Richard, he appears to have been 
treated as a sort of secretary by Lord Hertford, 
but where he came from or who he was never tran- 


spired. Some people said that young Wallace was 
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an illegitimate son of Lord Hertford’s mother, a 
statement thought to be probably true by a writer in 
the ‘* Dictionary of National Biography ’’; never- 
theless, there is no certain evidence to that effect. 
The late Lord Weardale, who had an intimate 
knowledge of the inner social history of the nine- 
teenth century, told the present writer that, 
according to what he had heard, there was no 
doubt but that Sir Richard ‘Wallace was really a 
son of Lord Hertford. The latter as a young man 
had been an officer in a regiment of hussars. This 
was, of course, in the days of purchase, when 
officers without money rose slowly in rank. At 
that time there was in this regiment an old captain 
of small means, of the name of Wallace, who had 
a pretty young wife, and with this lady Lord 
Richard Seymour (as Lord Hertford then was) 
formed a liaison, the result of which was a son. 
Whether the old captain found out what had been 
going on or not was doubtful, but anyhow the 
child was smuggled away, and brought up in Paris 
at the expense either of Lord Hertford or of his 
mother, who later on was notoriously very fond 
of the boy. The story in question may or may 
not be true, but a curious thing is that the present 
writer, looking through an old Army List, found 
the name of Wallace as a brother officer of Lord 


Richard Seymour in a regiment of hussars. 
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According to an old belief, ‘‘ love children ’’ are 
apt to be very good-looking, and, as anyone may 
see by looking at his bust in the Wallace Collec- 
tion, Sir Richard ‘Wallace was a particularly good- 
looking man of an aristocratic type, who from a 
physical point of view might well have been the 
son of the fourth Lord Hertford. One of the 
latter’s intimate friends was the present writer’s 
uncle, the fourth Lord Orford, himself an art 
connoisseur and bibliophile of some distinction. 
Lord Hertford, he declared, was perpetually laying 
stress upon what a man owed to his family. 
‘* Never forget, my dear Orford,’’ he would say, 
‘* that whatever terms one may be on with one’s 
relatives, one is bound to recognize the debt due 
to them.’’ Notwithstanding this, Lord Hertford 
left nothing to his family and everything to Sir 
Richard Wallace, who in after years, contrary to 
report, never seems to have made any attempt to 
be on friendly terms with the Seymour family, 
whom he did not know. At his death he left every- 
thing to his wife, Lady Wallace, a Frenchwoman 
by birth, who, not having been very courteously 
treated by the French Government, bequeathed 
the marvellous collection, now at Hertford House, 
to the English nation. The real reason for this, 
however, was because she retained a lively recollec- 


tion of the incendiarism and destruction done in 
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Paris during the Commune, which she feared might 
some day be repeated. ‘The present writer was 
told this by the late Sir Murray Scott, who 
specially asked him to place the true facts on 
record, which he takes this opportunity of 
doing. 
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PARIS 
(1) 


HE phrase ‘‘night life’? applied to the 

nocturnal amusements of London is of 
comparatively recent origin, no one previous to 
the early part of the present century having 
troubled to define such a phase of existence, which 
formerly appealed only to the few. Paris, how- 
ever, has always been identified with late hours, 
the French never having seen why those who wish 
to sit up should not please themselves. The only 
real attempt ever made in that city to curb the 
liberty of the individual did not do the French 
capital much good, for the closing of the Palais 
Royal as a pleasure resort is acknowledged to have 
been a commercial disaster. Strolling round the 
deserted galleries of the old palace, it is now 
difficult to realize that less than a century ago it 
was the Parisian centre of dissipation and amuse- 
ment and the Mecca of pleasure-seekers from all 
parts of the world. Cafés on the first floor, 
gaming-houses on the second, boudoirs of the fair 
and frail on the third, all have long disappeared ! 
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The Palais Royal, in its halcyon days, contained 
more first-class restaurants than any other spot 
in Paris, as well as a number which catered for 
every kind of purse. Les Fréres Provencaux, 
Véry, and Vefour enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the excellence of their cuisine. Of these 
Vefour was the last to go; to-day there are no 
cafés of jany note whatever in the deserted old 
place. 

Outfitters and tailors were particularly abun- 
dant in the Palais Royal, and in five minutes ‘a 
man could be dressed and equipped from head 
to foot. In the ’forties the ‘‘ galeries de bois,”’ 
in which Wellington’s officers had flirted with the 
Cyprians who made it their nightly lounge, dis- 
appeared to make way for more solid construc- 
tions, but the ladies remained, regarding the 
territory covered by the old palace of Philippe 
Egalité as their own particular domain. These 
daughters of pleasure, however, together with 
the shopkeepers who protested against them and 
the gaming-houses which then abounded in this 
locality, soon found their occupation gone, once 
the temples of chance had been closed on 31st 
December, 1837. Misjudging the unchanging 
lure of facile pleasure, these misguided tradesmen 
imagined that the closing of the licensed tripots 
would put more money into their pockets and 
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attract a horde of foreign visitors to Paris. 
Animated by the totally fallacious idea that a 
number of the latter abstained from visiting the 
Palais Royal on account of the vicious amusements 
to be found there, they put pressure on the 
Government to make the place respectable. Once, 
however, the purging process had begun, visitors 
grew fewer and fewer till the galleries, which had 
been the source of substantial profit to Parisian 
trade, grew more and more deserted till they 
reached the state of melancholy decrepitude in 
which they remain to-day. 

Les Galeries de Bois, which, in allusion to the 
Russian officers who loved to walk there after 
1814, bore the nickname of ‘‘le Camp des Tar- 
tares,’? were much frequented by the Cyprians 
of Paris. Built of wood by Philippe Egalité on 
the site of an avenue of chestnut trees, they were 
not replaced by more solid material for forty 
years, and meanwhile a number of modistes and 
booksellers installed themselves there. Here the 
founder of the famous publishing house of Dentu 
first began his business. Louis Philippe pulled 
down the old woodwork and constructed the more 
solid Galerie d’Orléans, which, empty and de- 
serted, still exists. Once the citizen King had 
set himself the task of purifying and cleaning the 
old palace of his forefathers he carried out his 
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resolve to some effect; so much so, indeed, that 
when he had done the Palais Royal entered upon 
a period of decadence which is not yet at an end. 
First of all, he had all the frail ladies who were 
wont to throng the galleries expelled, and then, 
in order, as it turned out, to ruin the amenities 
of the place, he had the gaming-houses closed in 
1837, after which, as has been said, slowly but 
surely ruin overtook all the shopkeepers who had 
once done such a thriving trade in all sorts of 
goods calculated to appeal to visitors from all 
parts of Europe. The misguided shopkeepers 
who welcomed their King’s anti-gambling cam- 
paign made the same mistake as in recent years 
did the tradesmen of Ostend, who, deluded by 
hypocritical paragraphs which appeared in certain 
English newspapers, honestly believed that the 
prohibition of baccarat would induce a better class 
of visitor to patronize the Belgian watering-place. 
As, however, every man of the world knows, such 
an impression is not founded upon fact, and once 
there was no gambling at Ostend only a very 
unprofitable kind of English tourist took the 
trouble to go there. At the present time I believe 
ample facilities for play have been restored, with 
the result that the season has regained a good deal 
of its old prosperity and the shopkeepers flourish 


as of yore. 
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The period of the closing of the Palais Royal 
as a pleasure resort saw the beginning of the 
French Jockey Club, the early days of which in 
1836 were very vivacious. After supper there 
was much high play, and so little attention was 
devoted to the Turf, to support which the club 
had been founded, that a number of members 
resigned, including the president, Lord Henry 
Seymour, who took sport very seriously. The 
races at Chantilly at this period were more an 
excuse for pleasant dissipation than anything else. 
A number of pretty ladies who went there to join 
their lovers amused themselves by dressing up as 
jockeys, but they took care not to get on the back 
of a horse. Nevertheless, the Prix du Jockey 
Club, now a great racing event, was founded at 
this period. 

At the club-house in Paris members indulged 
in all sorts of strange bets after the example of 
the members of White’s some eighty years before. 
They betted, indeed, on men’s lives and ladies’ 
virtue. ‘Two sportsmen rode their ponies up the 
stairs of the club and played a game of billiards 
on horseback. Another bet a hundred louis that 
he would prove the wife of another member to 
be unfaithful to her husband. The latter, chanc- 
ing to appear on the scene, and not understanding 


what the bet was about, asked to have half of it. 
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Amidst roars of laughter his request was granted. 
The bet was then written down without his being 
told its terms. Eight days later he received fifty 
louis—without, of course, hearing how they had 
been won. 

Since the gaming-houses of the Palais Royal 
have been closed the French Government has 
never authorized their re-establishment elsewhere 
in Paris, though several persons, especially during 
the Second Empire, sought to obtain such a 
concession. At that time Dr. Véron, among 
others, prepared a definite scheme for a new form 
of gaming-house, but his efforts were all in vain. 
Nevertheless a modified form of public gambling 
is tolerated at French casinos and in Parisian 
clubs. By the decree of June 21, 1907, certain 
games of chance are permitted at watering-places 
and health resorts which have been officially re- 
cognized as such by the municipal council and the 
prefect. The games of pure chance now permitted 
are two forms of baccarat, ordinary and chemin- 
de-fer, and la boule, which has taken the place 
of les petits chevaux, now no longer played. 

In the early and middle parts of the last 
century the ‘‘ night life ’’ of Paris attracted many 
young Englishmen to the French capital, where 
it was usual for them to get into rows, the 


French sergents de ville and gendarmes not ap- 
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preciating jokes which these visitors had been 
accustomed to play with impunity upon the old 
watchmen of London. ‘A good idea of what our 
countrymen then considered to be seeing life may 
be gathered from an old book entitled, ‘‘ Life in 
Paris,’’ comprising the rambles, sprees, and 
amours of Dick Wildfire, Squire Jenkins, and 
Captain O’Shuffleton in the French metropolis, 
with twenty-one comic vignettes and twenty-one 
coloured engravings of scenes from real life by 
George Cruikshank, written by D. Carey, and 
published in 1822. This is now a scarce work of 
which no reprint has appeared, and though the 
letterpress is not particularly illuminating, the 
coloured plates, representing various phases of 
Parisian life, convey a good idea of the lighter 
side of existence in the French capital during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. As in other 
similar works relating to past life in London, the 
author revels in the ‘‘ we show vice in order to 
induce virtue ’’ pose. Nevertheless, his description 
of Paris in past days is at times amusing, as well 
as not uninstructive to the reader fond of delving 
into the more trivial records of a somewhat un- 
sophisticated age, when Englishmen abroad were 
apt to regard foreigners with a mixture of amuse- 
ment not unmingled with contempt. This atti- 


tude, which had become notorious more or less 
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all over the world, was well summarized by an 
American author who, writing in the ’fifties, 
said : 

**John Bull upon his travels is an old joke, 
as well to himself as others; and the amusement 
is never exhausted. Yet he is the boldest and 
best of travellers. He carries bottled ale to 
Nineveh, and black tea to the top of Mont Blanc, 
and haunts Norwegian rivers with the latest im- 
proved angling ‘flies’; but he carries integrity, 
heroism and intelligence also. His patriotism 
amounts to prejudice; yet, if there is any cos- 
mopolitan, it is John Bull. He takes pride, 
indeed, in asserting his prejudices, and insisting 
upon his black tea everywhere and in all societies. 
But his sublime scepticism of any excellence out 
of England is pleasanter than our crude mixture 
of boastfulness and subserviency. It was remark- 
able during the revolutions of 1848, in Europe, 
that there were no monarchists so absolute as the 
Americans. They declared, almost to a man, that 
Europe was not fit for republicanism—as if time 
would ripen republics from despotism, so that, 
like mellow pears, they would fall off without 
any confusion; or as if it were the habit of 
kings to educate their subjects to dispense with 
royalty. 

** But it is still very amusing to see how the 
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English patronize the Continent. They ascend 
the Rhine imperturbably. They evidently feel 
that they are conferring much more honour upon 
the landscape by looking at it than ever the land- 
scape can give them pleasure. This annual over- 
flow of the Continent with the Cockneys is the 
point of Thackeray’s ‘ Kickleburys on the Rhine’ 
—a picture whose breadth is hardly broader than 
the reality, and which requires you to be a traveller 
fully to enjoy.”’ 

For years after the closing of the Palais Royal 
as a pleasure resort Paris. was rather a dull place 
at night: Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, was 
essentially bourgeois in his ideas and did his best 
to make his capital *‘ respectable.’’ At that time, 
though the students had a ‘‘ night life’ of their 
own, the majority of Parisians kept comparatively 
early hours, dining about half-past five or six and 
going to bed before twelve, while with a few 
exceptions the restaurants, even those where 
people went to sup, closed about midnight. At 
the Café de Paris, then on the Boulevard des 
Italiens and celebrated throughout Europe, 
everything was over about ten-thirty, and belated 
visitors to Paris found. difficulty in getting any- 
thing to eat after the theatre. Private rooms in 
restaurants were, of course, available up to any 


hour, and there wealthy pleasure-seekers revelled 
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as long as they liked. At that time public amuse- 
ments in Paris were rigidly controlled by the 
Prefect of Police, while the authorities were rather 
puritanical in their ideas. All this eventually 
ended by irritating the Parisians, who, shortly 
after the Citizen King had been got rid of,  wei- 
comed the Coup d’Etat as being likely to lead to 
greater social liberty. In this idea they were right, 
for the Second Empire effected a great change 
in Parisian life, and the discreet pleasures which 
had prevailed under Louis Philippe were before 
very long supplanted by wild dissipation. The 
pace set was, indeed, too hot to last, and most 
of the boulevardiers of that vanished epoch died 
sadly enough. In the ’forties of the last century 
the Parisian viveurs were a very small set who 
frequented a district of Paris which was recog- 
nized as their special domain. Under Napoleon 
the Third, when railways became extended all 
over Europe, an exclusive society of this kind 
could no longer exist. Wealthy foreigners flocked 
to Paris, and the pleasures which had formerly 
been reserved for the few were freely enjoyed 
by all who happened to have money; for under 
the third Napoleon anyone, provided he did not 
meddle with politics, was free to do as he chose, 
while police restrictions as to public amusements 


were greatly relaxed. Paris, indeed, owed much 
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to the third Napoleon, who, in addition to grant- 
ing great social freedom, more or less created 
the fine modern city which we see to-day. 
Previous to the improvements carried out during 
the Second Empire the streets, though often 
quaint and picturesque, were narrow and badly 
paved. Full of nuisances by day, they were ill-lit 
at night, there having been no gas lamps except 
in the Place de la Concorde, in the Palais Royal, 
and on the Boulevard des Italiens. The remainder 
of the streets were lit by means of oil lamps 
suspended from ropes slung from house to house 
across the street. In the process of doing away 
with slums many interesting buildings naturally 
had to fall beneath the pick, but sooner or later 
they would have had to be demolished. Baron 
Haussmann utilized the sites thus rendered vacant 
to erect a number of really fine streets and boule- 
vards, laid out in accordance with a carefully 
thought out plan. On the whole he did well, for 
had the old buildings survived till a later period 
the houses which took their place would probably 
have been built in a less dignified style. The 
architectural details of the Parisian buildings 
erected by architects of the Second Empire are 
on the whole satisfactory from an artistic point 
of view; unfortunately the same cannot be said of 
those in our modern London, where the buildings 
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which have replaced older houses too often produce 
a bad effect. 

Never, said Théophile Gautier, speaking of the 
West End of London, have there been so many 
columns and pediments even in an antique city. 
Surely the Greeks and Romans were never so 
Greek and Roman as the subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty! You walk between two 
rows of Parthenons—you see nothing but temples 
of Vesta and of Jupiter, and the illusion would 
be complete if among the columns you did not 
read such inscriptions as ‘‘ Gas Company’’ and 
‘** Life Insurance.’’ According to Gautier, the 
plastic gift had been refused to Northern 
nations, even the Parthenon bas-reliefs, brought 
by Lord Elgin to London, having inspired 
nobody. 

This was written long before a great number 
of the present ornate buildings had been erected ; 
since then the mania for what may be termed 
an architectural cosmopolitanism has produced 
some veritable triumphs in confusion of styles. It 
would seem that though a number possess con- 
siderable ability, there is a lack of imnate taste 
among English architects, who understand the 
useful and the comfortable more than harmony 
and beauty. 

The most original feature of Parisian life 
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during the ’forties was the existence led by the 
students of the left bank of the Seine. This has 
been charmingly described by Henri Miirger in 
his delightful ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme.’’ The author, 
though he painted an attractive picture of his 
youthful days, had suffered many privations, for 
as a youth, when he and a friend lived in the 
Rue de Vaugirard, the united fortunes of the two 
amounted only to seventy francs a month. Sir 
Walter Besant, writing somewhat contemptu- 
ously of Miirger, called him ‘‘ a mere child of the 
people, pitchforked into the ranks of literature; 
but never in the smallest degree representing the 
voice of the people—a simple, sad life, mistaken 
in its aims, bankrupt in its aspirations, ruined 
by its follies.”” In spite of severe criticism, 
Miirger, who died at thirty-four, earned himself 
a far more enduring monument than most writers 
of romance with his delightful creation of Mimi 
and Musette. There has within recent years been 
some controversy as to which had been Miirger’s 
favourite café, and when his bust was put 
up in the Luxembourg Gardens, an_ official 
banquet at six francs a head took place at the 
Café Voltaire; as a protest against which an 
opposition banquet of real Bohemians at two 
francs a head took place at the Procope. Ver- 


laine was too ill to go, but sent a letter warmly 
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congratulating the company upon having arranged 
that impecunious Bohemians unable to afford six 
francs should be able to do honour to Miirger, 
whose memory really belonged to the Café 
Procope, which had always been the resort 
of the author of ‘‘ La Vie de Bohéme’”’ and his 
friends. 

The fashionable café of Miirger’s day was 
Tortoni’s, on the boulevard which, about 1840, 
in the evenings was full to overflowing, especially 
about midnight when people were almost suf- 
focated by the crowd. ‘At the entrance there was 
usually a crowd of dandies, for which reason, 
perhaps, it was not considered the right thing for 
ladies to frequent the place, though they often 
stopped their carriages outside in order that one 
of their friends might come and talk to them. 
Only Englishwomen, ‘‘ ignorant,’’ as a contem- 
porary chronicler said, ‘‘ of what is the fashion,”’ 
were so bold as to enter the café crowded with 
men. Frenchwomen, however, often had refresh- 
ments brought out to them, just as in compara- 
tively recent years in London ices were sent out 
to ladies sitting in barouches in Berkeley Square. 
The boulevard of 1840, it must be understood, 
differed widely from that of to-day, when it has 
become merely a commercial thoroughfare instead 


of a fashionable lounge. The Boulevard des 
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Italiens, for imstance, then had no regular pave- 
ment, the roadway being defined merely by the 
trees, near which were chairs on which loungers 
could take their ease. A stream of well-equipped 
carriages and ladies and gentlemen on horseback 
conveyed an impression of luxury and ease. What 
was then generally known as the boulevard did 
not extend beyond the Café Anglais, which was 
the limit of a dandy’s stroll. The various passages 
(arcades, as we call them) were very fashionable, 
especially the Passage des Panoramas, which still 
exists. Those were the days of the boulevardier, 
a distinct Parisian type who practically disap- 
peared with the fall of the Second Empire. Once 
that frivolous epoch had faded away, lively young 
sparks of the "fifties and ’sixties sobered down 
into staid old men. Such as survived into the 
era of motors lamented the time when the Avenue 
de l’Impératrice had been full of well-appointed 
carriages and great landaus, filled with rank, 
fashion, and gilded frivolity ; while they deplored 
the decadence of the boulevard, no longer to be 
considered as a social lounge, full of life and 
incident, calculated to inspire the writers and wits 
of Paris, as was the case when a vanished genera- 
tion was wont to meet at Tortoni’s, the resort of the 
novelist Kugéne Sue, who in his heyday delighted 
to hobnob with men of fashion. 
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Most of the old cafés of Paris, it may be 
added, are associated with the memory of some 
literary celebrity. The Café de la Régence, for 
instance, was the haunt of Alfred de Musset, and 
here in 1880 the poet continued to play chess 
unmoved while troops outside fired on the rioters. 
At one time also known as the Café de la Place 
du Palais Royal, the café was destroyed in 1852, 
when a new one was established in the Rue 
Richelieu. From here it eventually migrated to 
the Place du Théatre Francais, where it still 
remains, and is a good deal frequented by the 
actors of the Comédie Frangais and people going 
to that theatre. At present, however, it has little 
in common with the original establishment, which 
was renowned for being a great meeting-place 
for lovers of chess, when a portrait of Philidor 
adorned its walls and tables existed which had 
been used by Rousseau and Voltaire. 

Though during his lifetime little notice was 
taken of Miirger, whose Bohemian ways did not 
cause him to be viewed with approval by serious 
people, no sooner was he dead than his memory 
inspired a cult which has lasted till the present 
day. Voltaire said, ‘‘ Nothing changes a man’s 
style so much as his death,’? and once Henri 
Miirger had passed away highly flattering articles 
appeared about him, written by critics who had 
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done nothing but abuse him when he was alive. 
A favourite resort of the students of whom 
Miirger wrote was the Prado, which contained 
a ballroom composed of two halls. One of these 
was raised, and here the grisettes, without hats 
and simply dressed, assembled to meet their 
young men. The other was frequented by more 
elaborately dressed women in silks and wearing 
huge crinolines—Maria of the blue eyes, Colomba 
with the brown hair, Brunette, Pomponnette, 
Pochardinette—in a word, the whole feminine 
aristocracy of the Quartier Latin. The two sets 
of ladies never mingled, and the three or four 
steps which separated the two halls served as a 
barrier as effective as the widest moat or the 
thickest Chinese wall. ‘True equality, indeed, in 
spite of demagogues, is to be found nowhere, not 
even amongst students or their mistresses! At 
the Prado nearly the whole of the French Bar and 
medical fraternity made their first campaigns, and 
there probably they spent the most joyous hours 
of their lives, for the place was full of animation. 
In 1859 the Prado was demolished in order to 
make way for the Boulevard de Sébastopol. ‘‘ Oh, 
my youth, it is you that is being buried! ”’ said 
Rodolph in the ‘* Vie de Bohéme,’’ when he saw 
death take away his poor Mimi. ‘‘ Oh, my youth, 
it is you that is being demolished! ’’ cried many 
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young men on the day when the pick destroyed 
the Prado. But though the students were at first 
inconsolable, they soon rallied from the blow, and 
shouted : 
** Le Prado est mort, vive la 
Closerie des Lilas! ”’ 


and the latter, now represented by the still exist- 
ing Bal Bullier, became quite as popular as its 
predecessor in time. Here, during the middle of 
the last century, the orchestra indulged in the 
same pranks which had made Musard so popular. 
The exotic music of Carnaud, Bullier’s chef 
d’orchestre, appears to have had a certain affinity 
with the jazz, at the present day popularized by 
‘American blacks. Wild cries were uttered by the 
performers, who made all sorts of queer noises of 
a more or less unmusical kind. Under Monsieur 
Bullier, who, owing to his disposition, was known 
as ‘‘le Pére rit toujours,’’ this dancing-place 
attained great popularity with the cocottes of 
Paris. Here came Pochardinette and Pompon- 
nette, the latter of whom liked to show her ad- 
mirers a farce which she said she had written 
during hours of leisure snatched from love. 'The 
origin of a number of the ladies who frequented 
this dancing-place was unknown, sometimes even 
to themselves, and an especial favourite, who 
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called herself Davina, admitted that she had never 
had a surname at all, but, she would add, no one 
pays any attention to that, for, after all, ‘‘ I’ve 
got my own carriage!’ Bullier at this time was 
frequented by a group of literary men who had 
their own reserved table, and here night after 
night sat Henri Miirger, Théodore de Banville, 
and many others whose names are now famous 
in the chronicles of literature and art. 

Another popular dancing-place was the 
Chateau Rouge, Chaussée de Clignancourt. The 
house here had historic memories of a romantic 
kind, having been presented to Gabrielle d’Estrées 
by that most gallant of kings, Henri IV. Opened 
in 1845, the Chateau Rouge was only demolished 
in 1882. Another famous public ball was the 
Elysée-Montmartre, Barriére des Martyrs, which 
attained great celebrity during the Second 
Empire, and lasted many years after the débacle 
of that régime. Here the writer frequently went 
in the ’eighties—he well remembers the air of 
unrestrained gaiety which pervaded the place and 
the excellent orchestra playing most inspiring 
quadrilles. The Elysée-Montmartre finally closed 
its doors in 1894. La Chaumiére, Boulevard 
Montparnasse, was essentially a students’ ball 
where that extinct type, the grisette, was to 


be found in all her glory. A garden laid out in 
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what was called the English style was one of the 
attractions of the place. -A true Parisian spirit 
pervaded La Chaumiére, foreigners being seldom 
seen, the place belonging to a phase of existence 
which has ceased to exist in the Paris of to-day. 
From 1840 to 1880, which may be called the 
golden age of Parisian dancing-places, a great 
number of public balls attained popularity, and 
after flourishing for a time passed away. Bullier 
and Mabille even in these matter-of-fact days still 
evoke romantic memories in the minds of old 
Parisians, numberless souvenirs of dashing viveurs 
and pretty women being connected with both. 
Here what the French call la wie joyeuse— 
la vie amoureuse—flourished unfettered and 
free. 
So much has been written of Mabille, the 
dancing-place which disappeared to make way for 
the Avenue Montaigne in 1875, that it would 
be superfluous here to deal with it at length. 
Suffice to say that under the Second Empire it 
attracted all the fashionable beauties of Bohemian 
Paris, together with the viveurs from all over the 
world. Of the many beautiful frail ones who 
footed it so merrily beneath the gas lamps, which 
have long disappeared, the names of some few 
have survived. Rose Pompon, Mogador, and La 


Reine Pomaré have an abiding place in the 
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chronicles of gallantry of their somewhat frivolous 


age. 

O Reine Pomaré! ton tréne est chez Mabille ; 
La commence et finit ton royaume charmant. 
La, fétée, entourée, amusante et facile, 

Tu régnes sur les coeurs et tu n’as pas d’amant. 


Thus, without much regard for the truth, wrote 
a contemporary poet, La Reine Pomaré having 
many lovers, one of them, it was said, having been 
the delightful writer Alphonse Karr. Céleste 
Mogador, after a vivacious existence, married the 
Comte de Chabrillan, who, as French Consul, 
died at Melbourne in 1858. Rose Pompon lived 
till 1887, in which year she published a volume 
of recollections which were probably not entirely 
her own. 

The last of the open-air Parisian dancing- 
places was the Jardin de Paris, which was closed 
not many years ago, its site being re-turfed and 
made part of the Champs Elysées, from which 
it was originally taken. Though this ball never 
attained the fashionable popularity of Mabille, 
which it replaced, many terpsichorean _ stars 
danced here during the ’eighties, when certain 
lively damsels always attracted a crowd. Those 
were the days of La Goulue, Grille d’Egout, 
Rayon d’Or, Nini Patte-en-l’Air, and other high- 
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kicking ladies, and Valentin le Désossé, who, under 
the Empire, had danced for pleasure more than for 
pay at Mabille’ and Valentino’s with Clodoche and 
Flageolet, was an agile partner for all of them. 
His sardonic expression and quaint appearance in 
an old-fashioned frock-coat, top hat with a flat 
brim, and huge butterfly bow tie, a cigarette 
always between his lips, made strangers stare. 
Nevertheless, there was something dignified about 
him, and his entrain and suppleness were marvel- 
lous; lithe as a serpent, he twisted in and out 
in the quadrille. The day came, however, when 
Valentin felt that he should dance no more, 
age having stiffened his supple joints, so, ever a 
philosopher, he bade farewell to his beloved 
quadrilles and busied himself with the sale of 
wine in a quiet suburb of Paris. He who had 
passed so many nights in a perpetual whirl took 
to returning home every evening at six! Never- 
theless, when verging upon seventy, the old man, 
no longer Valentin le Désossé but M. Jules 
Renaudin, went out every day to take a ride on 
horseback, this, as a wit remarked, being now 
the only way in which he could continue to play 
the ‘‘ Cavalier seul! ’’ Something of a recluse, 
he, who had witnessed so many scenes of unbridled 
revelry, in his last years became devoted to chil- 


dren, behaving to all the urchins who lived near 
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his house like a kindly grandfather. The little 
ones loved the trim, sharp, spare figure, whose 
rugged face always lit up when he heard them 
say, ‘‘ Bonjour, Grand-pére.”” And when not 
so many years ago the old dancer died, a peace- 
able and sedate citizen of the small town of 
Sceaux, many sorrowing people, who would have 
been horrified at his doings in past years, followed 
him to the grave. 


Valentin le Désossé was one of those original 
characters which were formerly fairly common in 
the Paris of the past. Another notable instance 
was Henri Monnier, whose pleasantries were for 
a time the talk of all the Parisians who frequented 
the boulevards. Into the Café du Divan, one of 
his haunts, came one evening an honest couple 
belonging to the trading class. They had been 
to the Opera and thought they would see a little 
life before going home. The husband having 
ordered refreshments, began to play dominoes 
with his wife. On the adjoining bench happened 
to be Henry Monnier who, in a loud voice, was 
indulging in conversation of a rather astonishing 
kind. 

*“As I have been maintaining,’’ said he to 
some friends, ‘‘ there are no unsavoury professions 
but only stupid people, which is why I have a 


profound contempt for anyone who refuses to be 
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friendly with me. After all, I am only an in- 
dispensable wheel in the social coach, besides 
which, every time I have the honour to guillotine 
a great criminal, I put on silk socks and a white 
tie, besides curling my hair. Carrying out an 
execution is to me a religious act! ”’ 

The husband nearly dropped the dominoes 
and his wife nearly upset her glass. 

‘*They say,’’ continued Monnier, ‘“‘ that I 
bring bad luck, and that to touch me is danger- 
ous, people on whose toes I may happen to tread 
being liable to see me in my professional capacity 
before the year is out. Never believe a word of 
such nonsense! ’’ As he uttered the last words 
of this speech, Monnier, with considerable force, 
trod upon the poor little shopkeeper’s toe, which 
frightened the latter so much that, dragging his 
wife with him, he left without his change. 

A well-known and highly eccentric boulevardier 
was Roger de Beauvoir, a charming man, full of 
vivacity, who was noted for being very free with 
his invitations to dinners, which very often he 
himself forgot to attend. Among the many follies 
which he committed during his life the least 
amusing, according to his friends, was his mar: 
riage with a lady who, they declared, was more 
an expiation than anything else! Roger de Beau 
voir had literary gifts which made his enemies 
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say that he posed as a man of fashion among 
writers, and as a writer among men of fashion. 
Madame de Girardin called him a boudoir hero 
who was a dark-haired Alfred de Musset. His 
first book, ‘‘ L’écolier de Cluny,’’ had brought 
him into notice in 1882, and his eccentric and 
somewhat gaudy style of dress kept him in the 


public eye. 

During the early days of the third Republic 
a number of public balls, which had formerly been 
frequented by the working classes of Paris, devel- 
oped into cosmopolitan resorts, while new ones 
were opened to attract visitors. One of these 
was the original Moulin Rouge, since burnt down 
and rebuilt within recent years—here a great deal 
of high kicking prevailed. Dancing still contmues 
in the new building, but the quadrilles are now 
danced by performers in costume, about the only 
place where the cancan in ordinary dress survives 
being at the Bal Tabarin in Montmartre. 

A great asset of ‘‘ night life’? in Paris in 
old days were the opera balls, which lasted prac- 
tically till dawn. These balls, which attained 
their greatest popularity during the Second 
Empire, had originally been very staid. During 
the ’thirties of the last century such was the air 
of respectability which pervaded them, that 


mothers took their daughters to what were then 
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ironically called the ‘‘ family gatherings’’ held 
at the Opera House. A number of attractions 
of an innocent kind failed to impart the spirit 
of gaiety which was so conspicuous by its absence. 
About 1838, however, Mira, who had some ex- 
perience in organizing public dances, took the 
Opera Ball in hand and adopted an entirely novel 
policy. 

In place of simple prizes which had hitherto 
been given to winners of the tombolas, gentle- 
men drawing a lucky number were entitled to a 
dance or two with some of the prettiest ballerinas 
in Paris. Fancy quadrilles, in which the dancers 
wore huge comic heads caricaturing well-known 
politicians of the day, created widespread amuse- 
ment, while eccentric and very free exhibitions 
of Terpsichore were furnished by stars of the 
corps de ballet. But the main attraction was 
Musard, a clever and original chef d’orchestre, 
who introduced all sorts of novelties into his 
orchestra. By way of punctuating the motifs of 
his quadrilles his instrumentalists broke chairs, 
fired off pistols and even discharged a_ small 
cannon, the latter creating such a sensation that 
Musard was carried round the Opera in triumph. 

The success of the Opera Balls was now assured, 
and Parisian demi-mondaines of the most fashion- 


able kind took to going, and all the pleasure- 
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seekers of the city followed in their train. Ladies 
of the fashionable world becoming curious to see 
the fun donned masks and went too. The oppor- 
tunities for intrigue being at everyone’s com- 
mand, all sorts of amusing situations were the 
result, in consequence of which the Bal de 1’Opera 
obtained a reputation for unrestrained gaiety 
which lingered on into the days of the Third 
Republic, when the ball in question had become 


rather a squalid affair. 

Nevertheless, they were amusing enough in 
the ’eighties, though even the old Parisians used 
to declare that the revels in question had lost 
all the animation which had distinguished them 
during the Second Empire. In spite of this the 
interior of the Opera House on such occasions, 
crammed as it was with women in fancy costume, 
presented a wonderful scene of gaiety. The music 
was always gay and inspiriting, while there was 
a good deal of unrestrained fun in the foyer and 
on the floor of the house. Rather riotous bands 
of young men-students and others used to ramble 
about the corridors during these balls looking out 
for girls dressed in startling or scanty dresses, 
and when they had found one they would hoist 
her on their shoulders and carry her in triumph 
round the passages at the back of the boxes, 
joking, singing and indulging in all sorts of 
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pranks. The girls, it should be added, generally 
enjoyed the fun, into which they entered with zest, 
though when they found matters getting too 
lively they generally managed to make their 
escape. Altogether there was a joyous freedom 
and entrain which could never be copied on this 
side of the Channel. Though everyone talked to 
everyone else, it was astonishing to see what good 
order prevailed. Notwithstanding the great 
amount of licence permitted, quarrels or brawls 
were rare, for the majority of people were too 
busy amusing themselves to quarrel. The great 
staircase of Garnier’s Opera House on such nights 
was a brilliant sight, with its grand staircase 
crowded with people in fancy costumes. In addi- 
tion to a fine orchestra in the interior of the 
theatre there were two or three smaller ones in 
the ‘‘foyer’’ and elsewhere, all of which played 
with the greatest spirit, while the music was 
always admirably chosen. The scene when the 
ball had got into full swing, with dancers cover- 
ing the floor of the auditorium, was animated in 
the extreme, and though it was the fashion for 
old Parisians to lament the decline of French 
gaiety, the dancers often showed the utmost 
abandon, the splendid band playing so well that 
even the paid ‘‘ masks’’ were occasionally quite 


carried away with excitement. A peculiar feature 
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of the main orchestra was the crash of drums with 
which certain tunes were punctuated; the writer 
does not remember ever having heard anything 
like it at any other balls—the crash in question 
was, of course, part of the musical tradition 
handed down from the days of Musard. 

Paris has always been celebrated for the fancy 
balls given by students and artists. ‘The most 
original of these, which is still an annual event, 
is the Bal des Quatz’ Arts, which was founded 
by Jules Roques, the editor of the very anti- 
puritanical Courner Francais, in 1891, in col- 
laboration with the architect Henri Guillaume; 
the first ball being given at the Elysée-Mont- 
martre. An artistic carnival organized entirely 
by art students, this function is, above all, char- 
acterized by the great skill shown in reconstituting 
some past epoch. ‘The finale is always character- 
istically Parisian, consisting, as it does, in a wild 
dance in the court-yard of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. In no way resembling an ordinary fancy 
ball, the ‘* Quatz’ Art’’ has always been noted 
for the artistic taste displayed in the dress of those 
ladies who attend it in any costume at all, a 
feature of the evening having always been the 
number of well-known models who appear in a 
costume as modest as that of Eve in the Garden 


of Eden. This lack of clothing, popular some 
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years ago, attracted the attention of some Parisian 
killjoys, the moving spirit amongst whom was 
a well-known French Senator, whose efforts to 
introduce canting methods into Paris made him 
most unpopular with his countrymen. Among 
the things he tried to do was to suppress the Bal 
des Quatz’ Arts, but his efforts merely led to loss 
of life, the populace being moved to fury by such 
interference of a Puritanical kind. A _ riot en- 
sued, several people being killed and many 
wounded. Public opinion became incensed, and 
smce that lamentable affair the reformers have 
been more or less quiescent, confining themselves 
to intermittent attacks upon the pictures appear- 
ing in certain of the more daring papers so eagerly 
purchased and denounced by English and Ameri-: 
can tourists. The Bal des Quatz’ Arts, however, 
still survives, the authorities no doubt deterred 
by fear of rioting and loss of life, having since 
left the students and their ladies to dance in any 
costume or the lack of it which they may choose. 

A conspicuous figure in the night-life of Paris 
is, of course, the cocotte, who occupies a very 
different position in the French capital from that 
held by her poor, hunted, down-trodden sister 
across the Channel. ‘‘Ainsi que la vertu, le vice 
a ses degrés,’’ as Emile Augier wrote in the album 


of the Paiva after she had built a magnificent 
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staircase in her sumptuous mansion, and there 
are many. grades of the Parisian demi-monde, 
ranging from the hatless drab of the Boulevard 
Extérieur to the jewelled Hetaira speeding to 
Longchamps in a sumptuous Rolls-Royce. At 
the present day, however, the old style of smart 
courtesan seems more or less to have disappeared. 
Too often fat and unattractive, but always covered 
with jewels, several of these sirens who belonged 
to the Old Guard survived into the days of the 
Third Republic. A notorious lady of this kind 
was la Baronne d’Ange, who might have been 
seen driving a dogcart every afternoon. Not a 
few of these women, besides possessing fine equip- 
ages, lived in great style and had a sort of society 
of their own. The smart Hetaira occasionally 
had considerable influence in politics; indeed, the 
Paiva, after her marriage to Count Henkel von 
Donnersmarck, first German governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine, came to be considered so dangerous 
that she was asked to leave France. 

The Parisian cocotte of thirty or forty years 
ago was a constant source of amusement to the 
lighter French Press, according to which she was 
always in need of money. The damsel in question 
was certainly quick to make the most of her 
opportunities. If you took her out to dinner and 


commented on the playing of the band, she would 
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turn the conversation upon her fondness for music, 
and deplore the dilapidated state of her piano, a 
plaint which generally ended by your handing 
over a sum to put the instrument in order—if a 
restaurant was chilly she would turn the conversa- 
tion on her inability to take advantage of the ridicu- 
lous cheapness of the market in furs—if hot, on the 
importance of a pretty girl having a pretty fan. 
Gloves she always forgot, it being in those days, 
when shops did not close till late, much more 
convenient to get an admirer to send out for 
half a dozen pairs. The energies of such Juliets 
of a night, indeed, were concentrated upon getting 
as much as possible out of their Romeos, and 
either by wheedling or pertinacity they generally 
contrived to feather their nests. To-day the 
Parisian cocotte, though keen enough upon get- 
ting money, seems to have rather slackened in 
her solicitude for small profits; but in the lounges 
of the various music-halls, where foreigners con- 
gregate, obliging ladies still entreat visitors to buy 
them boxes of chocolates or bouquets of flowers, 
a practice run upon true commercial lines. If 
thirty francs is paid for a box of sweets, the girl 
receiving it can always obtain fifteen francs on 
handing it back to the vendor when her admirer 
has gone. The same system, more or less, applies 


to everything sold at these places, the presents 
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purchased by good-natured strangers being really 
nothing but coupons which pass backwards and 
forwards between the saleswoman and the cocotte, 
and vice-versa. ‘These girls, however, are gener- 
ally of a somewhat low grade in their ancient 
profession, the better class, who do not go out 
alone and are to a certain degree particular in 
their selection of admirers, being often delightful 
companions with very ladylike ways. The well-to- 
do Parisian cocotte has always been renowned for 
having some of the attributes of Aspasia, and her 
society, especially under the Second Empire, 
often had an elevating rather than a degrading 
effect. At that time the demi-monde included a 
number of beautiful women, who differed from 
the modern representatives of their ancient calling 
in being as particular about their carriages as 
about their dress. For a time the demi-daumont 
—a carriage similar in build to an open state 
carriage with a pair of horses, one of which was 
ridden by a postillion—was in high favour with 
these lights-of-love. Several of them were excel- 
lent horsewomen, whose appearance in the Bois 
de Boulogne on magnificent prancing steeds never 
failed to evoke the admiration of all. Imbued 
with an entirely different conception of life 
from that which prevails to-day, they did all 


they could to imitate ladies moving in the best 
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society. To-day this has been reversed, a 
number of the latter doing all they can to imitate 
—in appearance at least—their sisters of the 
demi-monde. 

The great courtesans of the Second Empire, 
though they were often not unrefined, made no 
pretence of being anything but what they were; 
prone to flit from one admirer to another, their 
loves were generally not of very long duration. 
** My dear, speaking of a handsome lover,’’ said 
one Phryne to another of the sisterhood, ‘‘ he 
was an adorable fellow. It was quite eighteen 
months before I left him.’’ Some of the ladies 
were very outspoken. Mdlle. Brohan, having 
acted at a rich financier’s, was asked by the mis- 
tress of the house to enrich her album with a 
thought. ‘‘ Certainly, madame,’’ answered the 
witty actress, and taking up a pen, she wrote: 
‘*T prefer dishonour to death.’’ Witty and 
clever, this lady contrasted favourably with Cora 
Pearl, an Englishwoman by birth, who was 
a particularly foolish creature, and delighted not 
only in spending her admirers’ money but also in 
squandering it in fatuous extravagance, such as 
baths of champagne and other follies of an idiotic 
kind. Though without any aptitude for the stage, 
this girl, not satisfied with her triumphs in the 


realm of Parisian gallantry, in 1867 had the 
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effrontery to make a first appearance at the 
Variétés as Cupid in a revival of Orphée aux 
Enfers. But the public would not put up with 
this, and students from the Latin quarter flocked 
to hiss, in reply to which she proceeded to make 
the gesture vulgarly known as ‘‘ cocking a snook.”’ 
Soon, however, the hostile criticisms which were 
showered upon her caused the spoilt cocotte to 
resign her part. Fleecing one admirer after 
another, this yellow-haired enchantress, after the 
fall of the Empire, was losing her vogue, when 
she had the luck to come across the son of the 
founder of the famous Bouillon Duval, a young 
man who had inherited 8,000,000 francs. Cora 
Pearl spent the lot, upon which young Duval 
became melodramatic, and as she refused to 
receive him, shot himself on her doorstep. 
This affair was but the beginning of misfor- 
tune, for, after having had enormous sums 
through her hands, she fell into extreme poverty, 
and outliving all her contemporaries, died in a 
complete state of destitution not so many years 
ago. 

Another cocotte who aspired to be an actress 
was Blanche d’Antigny, who played Chilpéric. 
The impudence of this lady was unbounded. For 
instance, while in St. Petersburg she was shown 


a wonderful dress made by a famous modiste for 
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the Empress. In a minute she had seized it, 
thrown it into her carriage, and driven away; 
that very evening she appeared at the theatre 
in the costume, having taken the box just oppo- 
site to that of the Imperial family. The Empress 
at once recognized her dress, with the result that 
the presumptuous courtesan was ordered to leave 
Russia and never to return again. During the 
Second Empire a number of first-class French 
actresses were rather casual in the matter of 
morals, but this was generally redeemed by an 
abundance of vivacity and wit, the powers of 
repartee, for instance, of Virginie Dejazet were 
remarkable, and she was as bright and clever off 
as on the stage. An importunate lover whom she 
had several times repulsed, returned to the charge 
again and again. ‘‘ As a charity,’’ entreated he, 
‘‘ grant me at least one little kiss.’’ ‘* Impos- 
sible,’? was her reply, ‘‘ I’ve got my own poor 
to look after! ’’ And there were many of them, 
for she was a great amoureuse, but one to whom 
mercenary considerations made no appeal. Her 
love-letters to Arthur Bertrand, some of which 
contain exquisite verse of her own composition, 
are possibly the most charming a lover ever re- 
ceived. Dejazet was a real woman, full of life, 
gaiety and affection. It is pretty to think of 


her sitting at the feet of the poet Béranger, too 
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old to go and hear her at the theatre, and 
singing to him, 


‘* Enfants c’est moi qui suis Lisette, 


La Lisette du chansonnier.”’ 


Frenchwomen, in spite of a reputation for being 
romantic, are in reality often very matter-of-fact, 
as was shown in the case of a certain actress who, 
after a long and successful career at the Théatre 
Francais, found herself obliged to retire owing 
to her age. On the occasion of her farewell 
performance once the curtain had fallen all the 
women who had acted with her in the piece came 
forward to express regrets, which were more or 
less sincere, but looking at them in a cold manner 
and without showing the least emotion, she 
merely remarked: ‘‘ This occasion, my dear 
friends, might well be considered a_ first-class 
funeral of a special kind.’’ The great Rachel, 
though not possessed of a joyous temperament, 
occasionally said witty things. She could easily 
have married well; for a time, indeed, Count 
Walewski, a natural son of the Great Napoleon, 
and in all else but matters of love a shrewd and 
clever man, had some idea of marrying her. This, 
however, her lack of refinement and _ ill-temper 
eventually prevented him from doing. Neverthe- 


less, he recognized the elder of her two sons as 
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his own, thus giving the boy the title of Vicomte. 
When this child and his brother went for the 
first time to take the sacrament at a Parisian 
church, the archbishop who officiated congratu- 
lated Rachel, whom he knew to be a Jewess, upon 
having brought up her sons in the Catholic 
religion. ‘* The most natural thing in the world, 
monseigneur,’’ was her reply, ‘‘ considering that 
both their fathers were Christians.”’ 

The true Parisian was, and is, difficult to 
deceive, as a number of fair ladies have found to 
their cost. During the middle of the last century 
one of the best known viveurs in Paris was Dr. 
Véron, a man of great wealth and no physical 
attractions. Unlike a number of people who are 
unwilling to recognize facts, Dr. Véron realized 
that he was unlikely to be loved for himself, a 
state of mind which, moving as he did among a 
number of beautiful but rapacious women, kept 
him continually upon his guard. When, there- 
fore, he had become engaged in a liaison with 
Rachel he placed little faith in her declarations 
of undying fidelity and, becoming suspicious, 
determined to put her to the test. Employing 
a number of spies, he succeeded in discovering 
that the celebrated tragédienne, not content with 
the large sums she drew from the Théatre Fran- 


cais and from his own purse, was in the habit of 
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augmenting her income by clandestine amours. 
Prepared, as he cynically remarked, to be de- 
ceived, but only up to a certain point, to revenge 
himself he asked a few intimate friends to lunch, 
after which he read them Rachel’s love-letters 
and the reports of her infidelities. Everyone was 
very much amused, except the actress, who 
shortly afterwards found herself badly received 
by the theatre-going public and cut by her re- 
spectable friends. For a time she talked of 
suicide, but her moral shortcomings being soon 
forgotten she continued to have as many lovers 
as before. 

More easy to deal with than Dr. Véron were 
rich young viveurs like the Duc de Gramont- 
Caderousse, a young man who was the perfect 
type of the pleasure-loving boulevardiers, who 
constituted what Hortense Schneider, in the days 
of her triumph as the Grande-Duchesse de 
Gérolstein, called ‘‘ my house.’? When a rich 
young Frenchman starts out to cut a dash he 
usually commits all sorts of follies, and insatiable 
in the pursuit of costly pleasures, the young Duc 
soon surprised even the most blasé of Parisians. 
A warm admirer of the fair sex, he showered 
money and presents upon smart cocottes. To a 
girl who had been casually asked to a supper- 


party he once gave 5,000 francs, merely because 
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she had sung some ditty which had amused him, 
while to another queen of the demi-monde he 
presented as an Easter offering an enormous orna- 
mental egg. This, in reality, was merely a coffer 
of ovoid form, covered with blue velvet, and 
powdered with hearts transfixed by arrows in gold 
embroidery. On being opened it disclosed a 
charming victoria built by a fashionable coach- 
maker, a pair of perfectly matched piebald ponies, 
and a small groom in faultless tunic, tops, and 
buckskins. The whole turn-out was ready for 
immediate use, and the famous cocotte who re- 
ceived it drove her piebald pair in the Bois that 
very afternoon. 

Taking to extravagance as a duck does to the 
water, the young Duc got into debt with such 
marvellous ease that before he was twenty-one 
his guardians, making up their minds to get him 
out of Paris as soon as possible, sent him to 
London as an attaché. Wildly extravagant, the 
extent of this spendthrift’s carelessness as re- 
gards money may be realized when it is stated 
that owing to his devotion to the Turf and the 
gaming-table, his debts just before his majority 
amounted to 1,000,000 francs; no wonder that 
his relations had recourse to the conseil judiciaire, 
which in France has saved many young men from 


utter ruin. The Duc, however, was but slightly 
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disconcerted by this action, and continued to cut 
a brilliant figure at Baden, where he rode some 
winning horses for M. de Lagrange. On his 


return to France some time later, he set up a 
racing stable, and paid fabulous prices for most 
of the twenty horses in it. Continuing to in- 
dulge his passion for beautiful women, he con- 
tracted a liaison with Hortense Schneider, whose 
interpretation of the part of the Grande-Duchesse 
de Gérolstein created such a sensation. Mean- 
while, he did not neglect such social obligations 
as he deemed to be incumbent on one of his rank. 
Continually at first nights in theatres, or leading 
cotillons for the Empress, the Duc gradually began 
to be quite a celebrity, more especially as his liaison 
with Mlle. Schneider attracted general attention, 
which was only natural considering that he made 
no attempt to conceal it. Seated one evening in 
a private box with this charming actress, the 
audience, thinking that the couple talked too 
loudly, began to call for their expulsion. De 
Gramont-Caderousse defied them, and refused to 
move till the police arrived upon the scene. This 
started him upon a bellicose career, and he took 
to duelling, fighting in a short space of time M. 
de la Rocca and 'M. Harrison, by both of whom 
he was wounded. Though the Duc was certainly 


not a wise young man he showed good taste in 
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his admiration for Mlle. Schneider, the acknow- 
ledged incarnation of the pleasure-loving spirit 
which animated the Paris of the Second Empire. 
Her enchanting smile and winsome grace cap- 
tured all hearts on and off the stage. Everything 
she did had a special charm—no matter what steps 
she danced—and she occasionally invented queer 
ones—no matter if she even played leap-frog on 
the stage, her worst escapades were redeemed by 
an innate distinction, an elegance which caused 
everything to be forgiven; in fact, more than 
any other actress, she seemed to excel in the 
essentially Parisian art of gracefully expressing all 
sorts of risky ideas. Her origin had been humble, 
for she had begun life at Bordeaux as a workgirl, 
and only became an actress owing to a visit to 
the theatre which had left her stage-struck. Havy- 
ing made her way to Paris, she scored a great 
success at the Varietés, where as the Grande- 
Duchesse de Gérolstein she was irresistible. When 
with that arch look which Frenchwomen under- 
stand so well she smiled at the young lieutenants 
of the Dragons de l’Impératrice and other crack 
regiments, who always formed such a large pro- 
portion of her audience—and sang, 
** Cela me plairait-il, la guerre? 
Je n’en sais rien. Ce que je sais... 
C’est que j’aime les militaires.”’ 
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there was always wild and frenzied applause. 
Quite unshackled by austere considerations, 
Mlle. Schneider had a good many lovers during 
the time in which she dominated fashionable and 
frivolous Paris. One of these, M. Feuillant, who 
succeeded the Duc de Gramont-Caderousse, was 
very much upset at the Diva’s partiality for Ismail 
Pasha, whose red fez was nearly every evening 
to be seen in a stage-box, with the Grande- 
Duchesse always glancing in his direction. In- 
furiated with jealousy, and not knowing in what 
way to give vent to his ill-humour, M, Feuillant 
could find nothing better than one evening to 
put on a fez and hire the stage-box on the left, 
whilst the Viceroy of Egypt occupied that on the 
right. Mlle. Schneider thus unexpectedly found 
herself having to deal with two Turks instead of 
one, which for the moment quite disconcerted 
her. At this time the actress’s portrait as the 
Grande-Duchesse de Gérolstein was to be seen 
everywhere side by side with those of the crowned 
heads of Europe, while in Paris she enjoyed 
almost royal honours, and expected to be treated 
with the deference due to one whose sovereignty, 
unlike that of some other rulers, was really based 
upon the love of her people. Driving up to an 
official féte one day, she was on the point of 


entering without showing a card of admission, 
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when she was stopped and asked to give her name. 
** Announce the Grande-Duchesse de Gérolstein,”’ 
said she; and such was her air of fascination and 
winsome authority that all the doors flew open 
before her. Fate, which is so often unkind 
to charming women in old age, was somewhat 
merciful to the charming Hortense. She sur- 
vived most of her contemporaries who had laughed 
and revelled in the Paris of the Second Empire, 
and for many years led a placid life as a contented 
old lady in a suburb of Paris, where she died just 
before the outbreak of the Great War. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PARIS 
(2) 


HOUGH foreign visitors now flock to Paris 

in greater numbers than was the case before 
the Great War, the amenities and amusements 
of that fascinating city can scarcely be said to have 
improved. Its night life in particular has lost much 
of the spontaneous gaiety which formerly was such 
an attractive feature, for the French, appalled at 
extortionate charges, take little part in it, leaving 
the so-called smart restaurants and the ‘* dancings ”’ 
of Montmartre to exotic patrons who cheerfully 
pay the exorbitant prices charged for participation 
in their more or less fictitious joys. 

English and American visitors to Paris are apt 
to complain that in the restaurants they frequent 
French people are not to be seen. This is perfectly 
true ; but, as a matter of fact, Anglo-Saxon visitors 
do not take the trouble to find out where the 
French go, and, if they did, would turn up their 
noses at the places frequented by Parisians. What 
may be called the smart restaurants of Paris cater 


entirely for clients from abroad, their whole get-up 
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being arranged to give the impression of what 
wealthy foreign clients think a Parisian restaurant 
ought to be like. To please such people there must 
be an abundance of maitres d’hétel, waiters and 
chasseurs, much rather garish decoration, luxuri- 
ously upholstered seats, and plenty of lights. No 
wonder, then, that the proprietors of so-called 
** smart cafés ’’ seek to convey an impression in 
consonance with the preconceived notions of the 
people for whom they cater. A great feature of 
such places is the glorified chafing dish from which 
rises a blue flame tended by a high priest in the 
shape of a head-waiter, who, before the eyes of 
delighted English or American visitors, completes 
the cooking of all sort of delicacies, from a bécasse 
flambée to crépes Suzette. 'The flame in question 
seems to hypnotize a great many people, who con- 
sider no Parisian dinner complete without what is 
to them a symbol of the haute cuisine Frangaise. 
Nevertheless, this sort of thing does not appeal to 
the French, who know that too often it is merely 
a means of passing off indifferent material upon 
clients who are easily deceived. During the 
present year the hopeless ignorance of the average 
well-to-do foreign visitor to Paris as regards food 
was strikingly illustrated by his half-hearted appre- 
ciation of two excellent restaurants, the Pavillon 
Britannique and La Corne d’Or, on the right bank 
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of the Seine in the Exposition des Arts Décora- 
tifs. Both of these picturesquely situated resorts 
were nightly thronged with French people, the 
tables being taken two and three times over; and 
no wonder, for the food was excellent and the 
prices comparatively low. As, however, the 
French frequenters were for the most part not in 
evening dress, such English or Americans as visited 
these restaurants, concluding that they must be 
second-rate, continued to prefer the smart and 
flashy cafés specially designed to extract money 
from foreign pockets. 

The vast incursion of visitors, mainly Ameri- 
cans, into Paris is a new development since the 
war. As late, indeed, as the early part of the 
present. century the cosmopolitan idea which has 
rendered the life of oné great city akin to that lived 
in another had scarcely begun to exist. The music- 
halls and night resorts of London and Paris have 
now become more or less international in charac- 
ter, the only real difference being that more free- 
dom both as to the entertainment and the closing 
hour exists across the Channel than is permitted 
at home. Except for these and some minor details, 
a visitor from another sphere would scarcely be 
able to tell whether he were in England or France, 
the vivacity and go, formerly such characteristic 


features of entertainments in the latter country, 
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being now for the most part rare. Every month, 
or even week, new night resorts are opened, the 
latest having been the Florida, in the Rue de 
Clichy, which has a novel glass dancing-floor lit 
up from underneath. One of the nicest places out 
of Montmartre is the Acacias, which, opening as it 
does on a garden, is very pleasant on a hot 
summer’s night. The centre of Paris night life, 
however, is the Place Pigalle, where the Abbaye 
de Théléme still retains a popularity dating from 
before the war. Not far away are Pigall’s, Zelli’s, 
the Capitol and other similar haunts, while next 
door to the Casino de Paris the Perroquet seems 
always to be crowded after midnight, the dance- 
dolls and other amusing trifles presented to lady 
visitors forming a special attraction. A greatfeature 
of modern Montmartre is a large number of Russian 


cabarets, such as Le Caveau Caucasien, where the 


staff are dressed as Cossacks and where one can see 
dances and hear songs which were formerly so 
popular in the land of the Tsars. 

Some of the Russian choirs sing very well, while 
the male dancers are usually fine handsome men, 
not infrequently ex-officers of the Imperial Guard. 
Though practically all the night resorts of Paris 
claim to be supper places, the expensive refresh- 
ments supplied are far inferior to those formerly 


to be procured at old-fashioned night restaurants 
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such as Maire’s, on the Boulevard de Strasbourg ; 
nor is the champagne, which everyone is obliged 
to order, worth the ninety or a hundred francs 
which a bottle costs. It must, however, be remem- 


bered that this sum really constitutes the price of 
the evening’s amusement, for once the iced bucket 
has taken its place on one’s table nothing more 
need be ordered ; a difference from old days, when 
people who sat up late indulged in a more or less 
substantial supper. As in certain London restaur- 
ants, there is usually some attempt at a cabaret 
show, scarcely ever of such a finished or elaborate 
kind as can be seen at home. On the other 
hand, one can sit up till dawn, and drinking 
restrictions do not exist. Nevertheless, there is no 
disorder or drunkenness, for where complete free- 
dom prevails it is everyone’s interest to see that it 
is not abused. The foreign invasion of Paris has 
to a great extent driven the Parisians out of the 
restaurants, which, like the dancings, are full of 
foreign visitors, Argentines, Americans, with a 
sprinkling of Knglish—young fellows over to have 
a good time and oldish men who would like to do 
the same, but are prevented by their wives, who 
strike a somewhat incongruous note amidst Parisian 
surroundings. The English woman abroad is 
rarely seen at her best; besides which we seem to 


export all sorts of strange feminine types, among 
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them a number of curious old-looking women 
whose chief achievement in life appears to be to 
worry a young husband into looking as old as 
themselves. English visitors abroad were formerly 
far less luxurious in their tastes than at the present 
time, when old as well as young seem eager for 
pleasure and excitement. Separate tables, for 
instance, are the rule in Continental pleasure and 
health resorts, whereas formerly visitors were quite 
satisfied to take their place next the most queer 
and often unattractive neighbours. Whistler once 
declared that ‘‘ one might just as well dress to sit 
in an omnibus as put on dress clothes to go to a 
table d’héte,’’ and most people were of this 
opinion. At present, however, more or less every- 
one dresses at foreign resorts, where the whole 
standard of life has become more luxurious. Prac- 
tically every hotel of any standing now has a band, 
for, though people are in the habit of saying that 
they cannot bear music at meals, experience proves 
that restaurants which do not provide it are not so 
prosperous as those which do. There was no music 


~ at the old-fashioned cafés, Maire’s, on the Boule- 


vard de Strasbourg, having been about the first of 
the Parisian restaurants to introduce it at meals, 
with a Tzigane band led by the celebrated Boldi 
at supper. Later on the latter went to the Ritz, 


where he was a well known figure, preening him- 
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self and bowing like an elderly peacock; but it 
must be admitted that his playing was often divine. 
At present, though people say they dislike a band 
at meals, a restaurant without one has little chance 
of being a success. Few would now be attracted 
by an advertisement such as was once issued by the 
H6tel de la Forét, at Fontainebleau. This boasted 
as one of its advantages the absence of a casino, a 
theatre or Tzigane band, in place of which the pro- 
prietor offered urbanity, good cooking and French 
comfort. In old days visitors to Paris, while only 
dining at restaurants as a treat, never dreamt of 
the more sophisticated amusements popular to-day, 
and English families, after a table d’héte, would 
be quite content to stroll along the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Rue de la Paix, the attraction being the 
brilliantly lit shop windows, which for some strange 


reason (purchasers being very rare after dinner), 
then made a practice of keeping open till about 
midnight. This, together with an inspection of 
the public monuments, a visit to a classical play— 
not one line of which the majority understood— 
and a few drives in the Bois was the programme 
which numbers of tourists carried out. The 
majority, being firmly convinced that it did not 
matter what one wore abroad, took care to rig 
themselves out in their oldest and worst clothes, a 


custom which undoubtedly contributed towards the 
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unpopularity of English visitors in general. Great 
jollity then prevailed on the night of the Grand 
Prix, which used to be very lively, a good number 
of English sportsmen being then wont to cross the 
Channel to see the big race. Rousing dinners were 
the order of the day at most of the first-class 
restaurants, where much champagne was drunk 
and songs sometimes sung, for across the Channel 
Englishmen are apt to divest themselves of that 
reserve which is such a feature of social life in 
their own country. Montmartre was not then 
the pleasure centre which it has since become, 
but there were a number of sporting bars which 
did not close their doors till daybreak. Here 
jockeys and bookmakers were wont to con- 
gregate, and anyone who wished to be taken 
round Paris might rely upon finding very com- 
petent guides. 

While there seem to be fewer English visitors 
to Paris than formerly, the number of Americans 
has greatly increased. Many of the latter no 
doubt go there to study art, but more to take advan- 
tage of the freedom denied them in their own land, 
the result being often unsatisfactory. With regard 
to this one of their clever writers (Curtis), speak- 
ing of what a young American who has visited 
Europe should be like, said : 


‘* Tf a young man passes a few years in Europe 
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and returns with nothing but the air of a figure 
in the last print of fashions, he can only please 
the ninth part of aman. He will pain and mortify 


all the rest. His mien and motion and conversa- 
tion should show that he has seen and heard and 
felt what so many yearn to behold, because they 
could see to the utmost, yet must die without 
seeing. He should be fond of painting, music and 
sculpture. He should be radiant with art and in- 
formed with experience: he should be a channel 
into the new world of all the best influences of the 
old, or he has defrauded his country, himself, and 
those who might have been all that he has failed 
to be, by not relinquishing the opportunity to 
another. I look into his eyes, but instead of the 
Alps and Italy, I see only the Boulevards or 
Notre Dame de Lorette. I hear him speak, and 
catch a fine French oath, but no Miserere, no 
Campagna song or Barcarole. I mark his manner 
with women, but I do not perceive that he has 
seen Raphael’s Madonnas; with men, but I do 
not feel that presence of the Apollo or the man- 
liness of Michael Angelo. Ixion has come down 
from heaven, having banqueted with all the Gods, 
and remembers only the pattern of the table- 
cloth.”’ 

The Americans for years, before they took to 


flocking to Paris in great numbers, liked to do 
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their shopping there. On one occasion, when 
Jefferson was Minister to France, a lady from the 
United States had the courage to commission him 
to buy a pair of corsets, but failed to send the 
dimensions. He exercised his best judgment, and 
sent them with a playful letter : ‘* Should they be 
too small,’’ he says, ‘‘ you will be good enough 
to lay them by for a while. There are ebbs as 
well as flows in this world. When the mountain 
refused to come to Mahomet, he went to the 
mountain.”’ 

A well-to-do foreign visitor in the ’eighties 
enjoyed an evening’s amusement in rather a 
different manner from that which prevails to-day. 
An_-excellent dinner at the Maison Dorée, Café 
Riche or Café Anglais was followed by a visit to 
the Jardin de Paris, after which there was supper 
in some night restaurant on or just off the boule- 
vards. But there was no Abbaye de Théléme, 
Perroquet or other Montmartre dancing-place 
where visitors could sit till dawn. The Elysée- 
Montmartre was a dancing-place, it is true, but it 
was purely French, and appealed little to English 
visitors. Later on was opened the Moulin Rouge, 
to which, as time went on, foreigners flocked to 
see the Quadrille Excentrique or Cancan, which 
is now only danced at the Bal Tabarin and one or 


two other places. There were, of course, a certain 
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number of more or less artistic cabarets in Mont- 
martre, which had been started after Salis had 
made such a great success of the Chat Noir. Also 
there was the still-existing Café Américain, on 
the Boulevard des Capucines, which then attracted 
tourists who wanted to see life. The little private 
rooms upstairs must have seen a good many queer 
scenes since the day when this café was first 
opened. 

It is to be regretted that for the most part 
the spirit which animated the old Parisian cafés 
of the past has vanished, and at the big modern 
restaurants which have taken their place a large 
number of people seem to manifest more interest in 
their neighbours than in their dinner; while to 
dine fairly well in a richly but rather gaudily 
decorated room, where the conversation is impeded 
by the din of a noisy band, the visitor must submit 
to pay what is often a ridiculous and outrageous 
price. This decadence of Parisian cooking had 
already commenced in the early ’eighties of the 
last century, at which time M. Abraham Dreyfus, 
a high authority on culinary matters, writing in 
the XIXme Siécle, pointed out how difficult it 
was becoming to secure the services of really 
accomplished cooks, for the reason that first-rate 
chefs could always command much larger salaries 


in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, in St. Petersburg, 
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in New York, and in San Francisco than they 
could obtain in Paris; and that at the slightest 
reprimand which they received from their patrons 
they threatened to resign. The Parisian waiters 
form a strong and united body of whom the 
restaurateurs have good reason to be afraid, for 
which reason they submit to much which in old 
days would not have been tolerated for a moment. 
The best restaurants were then frequented mainly 
by men, though there were women too, though 
not in any great numbers, for the whole aim and 
object of such cafés was frankly to minister to male 
greediness. Gourmets then had their own par- 
ticular tables, as at a club, and their criticisms 
commanded serious attention; for this reason the 
advent of a new era, when men ceased to care to 
dine alone or with companions of their own sex, 
inflicted a severe blow upon first-class cookery. 
Meanwhile, carelessness and menus without 
originality drove old clients away, culinary per- 
fection disappeared, and prices continued to rise. 
The craze for music and dancing inflicted the final 
blow, and to-day, of the many small and excel- 
lent restaurants of thirty years ago, not more 
than two or three exist. Among these is Voisin’s, 
in the Rue St. Honoré, the style and decoration 
of which remain unaltered, though its prices 


have gone up. Another survival is the old- 
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fashioned but excellent restaurant La Peyrouse, 
the little rooms of which, especially the salons 
upstairs, are well worth attention, showing as they 
do the style of decoration popular with Parisians 
of another age. It is a quiet place on the Quai 
Malaquais, now I believe ‘‘ Anatole France,”’ far 
removed from the noise and rattle of the modern 
city across the Seine, amid a neighbourhood 
abounding in memories of old Paris. ‘* La bas,’’ 
said the proprietor to me, ‘‘il y a le jazzband et 
la musique Américaine—ici le calme et la poésie.”’ 
The Tour d’Argent, on the same side of the 
Seine, which for a time enjoyed great popularity 
with fashionable visitors from England, after whom 
the proprietor was in the habit of naming specially 
concocted new dishes, has recently passed into new 
hands. This restaurant formerly carried on the 
traditions of a past age, when many cafés had no 
carpet, but a sanded floor, while the habitués 
sat at marble-topped tables over which a table- 
cloth was spread at mealtimes. This state of 
affairs still prevails at the Escargot, a little restaur- 
ant, with a huge golden snail as a sign outside, 
in the Rue Montorgueil. A number of Parisian 
restaurants which were celebrated throughout 
Europe have disappeared during the last thirty 
years. Such a one was the Maison Dorée, which 


originally started as the Café Hardy, was 
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essentially a restaurant for men, though ladies 
occasionally went there. Foreign visitors were 
few, and were looked upon by the regular habitués 
rather as interlopers. Cocottes, except those of 
the very highest class, were seldom seen, though 
frequent visitors at supper-time to the cabinets 
particuliers upstairs, where so many viveurs of the 
Second Empire had held their revels. It was after 
dining in one of these rooms that the Duke of 
Hamilton met his death by falling down the stairs. 
In consequence of this tragic accident his successor, 
it was said, would never enter the place. The 
Maison Dorée was a Parisian institution, and its 
regular clientéle in its prosperous days consisted 
of well-to-do gourmets, including a number of 
rich boursiers, who came to lunch there every day. 
When, however, the proprietor, old M. Verdier, 
died, and his nephews came into power, they tried 
to modernize the place, with the result that the 
old waiters—typical Parisian characters, who knew 
the exact tastes of their regular clients—gradually 
disappeared. A number of innovations—improve- 
ments, no doubt, but quite unsuited to the old- 
world spirit of the famous restaurant—were 
effected in many directions, with the result that 
the old habitués went elsewhere to dine. Already 
a certain number of diners had been shocked by 


the introduction of the electric light in place of 
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candles, and with further changes the Maison 
Dorée knew them no more. 

The memory of Bignon’s, a restaurant which 
once flourished in the Avenue de l’Opéra, has 
faded out of the minds of almost everyone of to- 
day, yet it enjoyed a great vogue for a time, and 
many Parisian celebrities habitually lunched there. 
This restaurant was curiously arranged, much space 
being wasted, while the room was decorated in the 
taste of the Second Empire, with huge leather- 
cushioned seats. In its last days very few people 
went to dine there, and eventually, an attempt 
having been made to sell the goodwill and premises 
for a ridiculously large sum, no purchaser appeared, 
with the result that the place was converted into 
shops. Bignon’s, though at one time good, was 
always very dear, supper in a private room cost- 
ing a good deal more than elsewhere. The present 
writer remembers an account for a jovial supper 
party after an opera ball which beat anything he 
had ever heard of before. So outrageous was this 
bill that when it was presented, after a good deal 
of argument, a few of the more ridiculous items 
were struck off. The rapacity which animated the 
whole place was absolutely unbounded. The bill 
paid, our party, after the manner of revellers, con- 
tinued to sit on till some time about five in the 


morning, when before we left the maitre d’hétel 
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had the effrontery to appear with another complete 
bill. This form of extortion was notoriously prac- 
tised on supper parties after opera balls, many 
of these parties, begun in revelry, ending in such 
drowsiness that people did not very well remember 
whether they had paid their bill or not. In this 
instance, however, the harpies, in spite of the late- 
ness of the hour, found us quite alert and quite 
determined not to be robbed any more. The exit 
from these night restaurants in the early morning 
after an opera ball was always rather amusing, the 
incongruity of ladies in fancy dresses coming out 
quite unconcerned in broad daylight being essen- 
tially a feature of gay life in Paris. Another once 
highly popular Parisian restaurant which has dis- 
appeared since the ’eighties was Brébant’s, which 
upstairs contained a number of private rooms 
and, as the names scratched on the mirrors in 
them show, had seen more than one generation of 
lovers come and go. The delights of a téte-a-téte 
supper chez Brébant was a favourite topic of the 
café concert stars, who were also in the habit of 
praising the Café des Ambassadeurs, which still 
exists in a glorified form : 


Je vous promets des délices 

Et je suis loin d’étre flatteur, 

Nous mangerons des écrevisses 

Aux Café des Ambassadeurs. 
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One of the best and most popular restaurants 
in Paris during the ’eighties was Durand’s, which 
had enjoyed a great vogue in the reign of Louis 
Philippe and under Napoleon the Third. In 1867 
five kings are said to have supped together at this 
restaurant in a cabinet particulier, and at the con- 
clusion of the banquet discovered that not one of 
their majesties had money enough about him 
to pay for his supper. ‘After the war of 1870 
Durand’s went rather out of fashion, but a new 
proprietor—M. Sylvain—restored its fortunes and 
made it a meeting-place for Parisian celebrities of 
all kinds. Foreigners were comparatively scarce, 
the atmosphere being entirely French, and there 
was little to attract exotic millionaires. Nor were 
there many cocottes, though certain of the smart 
beauties, such as La Belle Otero and Madame Liane 
de Pougy, occasionally put in an appearance. 
The prices were moderate. Soup, fish, an entrée 
or bird, together with a sweet, some admirable 
coffee, a bottle of wine, generally champagne, and 
liqueurs—all this (for two) very rarely exceeded 
thirty francs. 

Not long before the Great War the requiem of 
the old-fashioned high-class restaurant was sounded 
when the Café Anglais closed its doors. Through 
them had passed most of the rank, fashion and 


beauty of the Second Empire, who had dined and 
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frolicked in the ‘‘ Grand Seize,’’ the famous private 
room numbered 16 in which Cora Pearl was said 
to have once been served up @ poil on a huge silver 
platter. The great days of the Café Anglais were 
about 1856, when it was essentially the most 
aristocratic restaurant in Europe, and Ducléré, its 
chef, was called by Rossini ‘‘the Mozart of 
French cookery.’’ Up to the day it closed 
the Café Anglais remained an aristocratic resort, 
and several European notabilities, including King 
Edward, used to keep special bits of plate there, 
while certain Russian Grand Dukes kept whole 
services, which were stored in a carefully arranged 
closet known as La Bibliothéque, which was one of 
the sights of the place. Previous to the revolution 
in Russia Grand Dukes held a special position of 
their own in Paris, where their extravagance 
endeared them to restaurant proprietors and 
keepers of night resorts. Every sort of grand- 
ducal eccentricity was then regarded as a matter 
of course, the police keeping a watchful eye to 
prevent such august visitors from getting into 
serious trouble. One of the wealthiest and most 
important of these autocrats, however, once got 
into a very awkward predicament. Having supped 
not wisely but too well with a couple of casual 
female acquaintances in a cabinet particulier at a 


night restaurant, slumber overcame him to such a 
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degree that the ladies, having in vain attempted 
to awake their host, finally decided to make a 
move; they took care, however, first to annex all 
his personal possessions, including his clothes, 
which they made up into a parcel and took away. 
One thing only did they leave him—his white tie, 
which they tied in a neat bow round his neck, after 
which they glided quietly downstairs. An hour 
or two having elapsed, the maitre d’hdétel ventured 
to go and see whether his visitor (of whose identity 
he was unaware) had any idea of leaving. Open- 
ing the door, what was his surprise to find a stark 
naked figure snoring heavily on the sofa. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,’’ said he, ‘‘ the time has come to pay the 
bill,’ tapping the sleeper on the shoulder. ‘‘I 
see you have no clothes: we do not like such jokes 
in our restaurant.’’ ‘*‘ Nor do I,’’ replied the 
Grand Duke, who, having woke up, ruefully 
realized his very insufficient clothing. ‘‘ Pay the 
five hundred francs you owe, and we will say 
nothing more about the matter,’’ rejoined the 
maitre d’hétel. ‘* How can I pay five hundred 
francs when, as you see, I have nothing but a white 
tie? Get me some clothes at once, and I will send 
you the money to-morrow. I am the Grand 
Duke——”’ ‘‘ Indeed? ’’ was the reply. ‘* That 
story won’t do for us.’’ In the end the police 
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an old tablecloth, put him in a cab, and announced 
their intention of taking him to the police-station. 
On the way, however, they were persuaded to stop 
at the Russian Embassy, where matters were 
quickly put right and the Grand Duke furnished 
with proper attire. 

In modern Paris little is done to attract the 
tourist of small means who formerly revelled in 
an imitation of a good dinner at a ridiculously low 
price. Forty years ago the cheap table d’hdte 
dinners priced at from two francs upwards, 
which attracted unwary tourists, were in reality 
but wretched imitations of the carefully-pre- 
pared feasts of the Café Anglais and other noted 
shrines of gastronomy. The dishes in these terrible 
and strange repasts wore an aspect not their own 
and resembled a really good dinner only about as 
much as a monkey resembles aman. On the other 
hand, there were many small restaurants where 
an excellent meal could be obtained. 

Many of these dated from the Second Empire, 
when numbers of small cafés were opened. At 
that time the public was not very luxurious, and 
various devices were adopted to attract clients, 
one of which, in the late ’fifties of the last cen- 
tury, led to a cause célébre which created con- 
siderable amusement among the Parisians. The 
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Belgian painter Stevens and one Vandenhall, a 
restaurateur in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Find- 
ing few customers, the cook applied to the artist, 
who suggested the bold plan of placarding the 
neighbourhood with, ‘‘ Splendid sausages served 
at three sous, all hot! Two gold Napoleons in- 
serted in each hundred!’’ Crowds came, and 
everything went splendidly till it was remarked 
that the nuggets were generally found on the 
plates of a select few. A general row was the 
result, the kitchen was gutted, and the splendid 
signboard, ‘‘ Saucisson d’Or,’’ was dragged down 
ignominiously. Stevens sued for 15,000 francs, 
the value of his ‘‘ idea,’’ but both litigants were 
laughed out of court, for lotteries were then 
illegal. 

Though Parisian amusements have undoubt- 
edly deteriorated within recent years, there are 
still amusing plays, while the elaborate revues 
given at the Folies Bergéres and Casino de Paris 
attract crowds of Americans and English who 
have the double pleasure of contemplating a 
number of more or less naked women and pro- 
fessing themselves shocked at the sight. These 
spectacular pieces are entirely different from the 
old-fashioned Parisian revue as given in Paris in 
the ’eighties, which was a very inexpensive and 
simple entertainment, appealing to audiences 
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mainly by the vivacity of those who played in it, 
and the wit of the dialogue—of course, unham- 
pered by any censorship such as exists in Eng- 
land. ‘The scenery was usually of a very primi- 
tive description, except the finale, in which some 
attempt was usually made to provide an effective 
tableau, such as the apotheosis of triumphant 
France or the irresistible attraction of Paris. As 
for the music, that usually consisted of a hash-up 
of time-honoured tunes, some of which had done 
good service under the Second Empire. There 
was usually (as in modern revues) a scene in 
which the latest successes of the Parisian stage 
were wittily burlesqued. The Compére and Com- 
mére were inseparable features of this entertain- 
ment, interpolating explanatory or cynical re- 
marks throughout. As the Commeére, as a rule, 
had little to do except to wear practically no 
clothes, the part was not infrequently taken by 
some prominent demi-mondaine who gave a very 
liberal display of her charms; nevertheless, she 
generally knew how to deliver the lines allotted 
to her. At that time the café concerts and 
music-halls like the Scala and Eldorado gave an 
entertainment full of good turns. The best of 
all was, of course, ‘‘ Paulus,’’ whose methods 
were essentially Parisian, for as a singer he did 
not have any great success during one or two 
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visits which he made to London, in which city, 
speaking a different language, he was entirely 
lost. Disdaining the exaggerated costume of the 
ordinary café concert singer, Paulus on the stage 
wore a simple costume, the main feature of which 
was a well-cut blue swallow-tail coat. Of a 
Napoleonic cast of countenance, with very ex- 
pressive features, he favourably impressed an 
audience before he opened his mouth. His in- 
tonation, though that of the Midi from whence 
he came, was beautifully clear and not guttural, 
while his action while singing was wonderfully 
adapted to the subject of which he sang. The 
Parisian public are accustomed to highly seasoned 
fare, but Paulus achieved his immense success 
without ever pandering to indecency, his songs 
being far more restrained and decorous than those 
of the other café concert singers of his time. 
The tunes to which his ditties were set were 
almost invariably good, the best of all being the 
famous ‘* Pére la Victoire,’’ in which there was 
a good deal of the real spirit of patriotism. ‘* Petit 
Bleu,’’ a valse song in praise of light French wine, 
was also far above the level of most café concert 
songs. The celebrated ‘‘ En revenant de la 
Revue,’’ which did so much for General Bou- 
langer, was, on the other hand, rather a poor 


composition. Its popularity, apart from its refer- 
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ence to the then idol of Paris, was largely owing 
to the fact that it really did describe the doings 
of a French lower-middle-class family after wit- 
nessing the great Longchamps review. The end 
of poor Paulus, who in his time gave pleasure 
of a healthy, virile sort to thousands, was sad. 
Not content to be the shining constellation of the 
café concert, he went into theatrical management 
and became the proprietor of the Bataclan, a 
rather second-rate sort of music-hall, which he 
was never able to run at a profit. This unfor- 
tunate enterprise, together with a wine business 
in which he was foolishly induced to invest the 
remainder of his savings, practically ruined the 
unfortunate singer, who died almost penniless in 
the south of France, to which he had retired. The 
fate of Boulanger was even more sad, his suicide 
on the tomb of his love in the cemetery of Ixelles, 
near Brussels, bringing what once had looked like 
a great career to a tragic end. The general in 
his time had known a good deal about the night 
life of Paris. During his heyday a smart little 
coupé used every evening to wait for him in the 
courtyard of his hotel to bear him away to the 
entertainments, where he was flattered into think- 
ing himself the regenerator of France. 

A pleasant place to pass an evening in Paris 
is the newly built Empire Music-hall in the 
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Avenue Wagram. ‘This is constructed on Eng- 
lish lines and has comfortable seats, while the 
entertainment always has some acrobatic turns 
well worth seeing. In addition to this singers of 
real talent, such as Mlle. Raquel Meller, appear 
from time to time. At the Empire in November, 
1924, after a rest of many years, reappeared the 
famous chansonnier Aristide Bruant, and though 
not far from eighty he was little changed in 
appearance. Nevertheless, the fire which had 
animated him forty years before had died down, 
for he had sustained a great shock during the war 
by the death of his son, Captain Bruant, who 
had given his life for France. During his engage- 
ment at the Empire the old singer sang a number 
of the ditties with which he had scored a success 
in Montmartre some forty years before. He, 
indeed, had played a great part in making La 
Butte the pleasure resort it is to-day. In high 
black boots, black-coated, with a large red tie 
and wide sombrero, Bruant’s songs dealt almost 
entirely with types of the Parisian underworld. 
He wrote as well as sang his own songs, and 
they met with a good deal of success, many of 
them, describing low Parisian life, having been 
extremely clever, and as rendered by himself and 
by Yvette Guilbert struck a high original note. 


Among these the most noteworthy were ‘‘ A la 
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Villette,’’ ‘‘ Au Bois de Boulogne,’ and “‘ A St. 
Lazare,’’ the latter showing the hardships suffered 
by the women of the street. The person who 
first invented the style of song which made the 
reputation of Aristide Bruant and his cabaret 
was Verlaine, who, as is well known, besides being 
a real poet was a man of most dissipated life, 
fond of low company. The poet delighted in 
getting a friend to accompany him to the halls 
and low cabarets frequented by apaches and their 
ladies, and, being himself of somewhat disreput- 
able appearance, he was able to do this without 
much danger. The strange and brutal life he saw 
led by the people in these haunts appealed to 
him, and he wrote and talked about them, with 
the result that in the end the apache became 
quite a popular figure. The wretch in question 
is a type peculiar to Paris, the crooks, bullies 
and criminals of other great cities being entirely 
different in their mentality and ways. In London 
and New York there are many dangerous indivi- 
duals working more or less in gangs, but most of 
such wretches are of cosmopolitan origin, men 
who have drifted into crime owing to vice, mis- 
fortune or drink. The Parisian apache, on the 
other hand, is usually of French blood, and, in 
spite of his mode of life, retains a certain 
patriotism, as was shown during the Great War, 
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when battalions containing these men fought 
with especial courage and tenacity. The relations 
of the apaches with their lady-loves, from a 
psychological point of view, is of an extraordinary 
kind, living as they do upon the money made 
by lives of shame. Nevertheless, real, if per- 
verted, love for a girl is quite common amongst 
them. I think it was Anatole France who said 
that only amongst the apaches lingered a last 
remnant of the days of chivalry, they being the 
only men left given to indulging in duels to the 
death for a fair one’s favours. Such contests, 
indeed, are quite common and are usually fought 
with knives, according to traditional rules, which 
are strictly observed. Among modern French 
writers no one has better understood the abnormal 
mentality of the ‘‘ apache’? than M. Francois 
Carco, who has written so cleverly concerning 
the life of Montmartre. In one of his books, 
** L,’équipe,’’ there is an admirable study of exist- 
ence on the exterior boulevards of Paris, where 
the only playground of children is, or was, the arid 
slopes of the fortifications now destined to be 
destroyed. 

Bruant first appeared at the Concert Européen 
in 1880; four years later he replaced Salis at the 
house which had been the Chat Noir, and made it a 


cabaret where visitors were welcomed with sar- 
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casm and abuse. He wrote songs and books, 
including “‘ Les Trois Légionnaires,’’ which ap- 
peared as a feuilleton in Le Journal Bruant, 
belong to the epoch of Steinlen, Toulouse- 
Lantrec, and other talented Bohemians of this 
group, of whom the clever artist Willette almost 
alone survives. 

This artist by his sketches and paintings 
greatly contributed to the success of the famous 
artistic cabaret the Chat Noir, a treasured pos- 
session of the proprietor of which was an album 
containing contributions from all the most famous 
writers and artists of the day. All over the house 
were black cats in all sorts of quaint situations, 
cleverly painted by Willette and others, while here 
and there hung paintings of very great merit. 
The Chat Noir was never a cosmopolitan resort 
like some of the cabarets which sprang up after 
it had ceased to exist, and foreigners were com- 
paratively rare then. There was no garish glitter 
about the place, while as far as the present writer 
recollects a rather semi-religious air pervaded the 
rooms, which, though of quite modern date, had 
an air of antiquity purposely produced by the 
cleverness of those responsible for its adornment. 
Though the Chat Noir achieved a great artistic 
success, as it deserved to do considering the en- 
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last many years. Founded by Rodolphe Salis in 
1881 in a house on the Boulevard Rochechouart, 
the owner’s first intention seems to have been to 
make the place his studio, for he was an artist 
before he took to keeping a cabaret. Gradually, 
however, his Bohemian friends came there to 
recite their poems and sing old songs. Later on 
someone conceived the idea of admitting the 
public to the place in order to see the sketches 
and pictures which were on view there. In the 
early days of the Chat Noir songs were only sung 
on Friday nights, but, owing to the great success 
they achieved, the place was soon opened every 
night. After four years the Chat Noir, the name 
of which Salis is said to have taken from one of 
Edgar Poe’s tales, was moved to the Rue Laval, 
and to the new house flocked all artistic Paris. 
At the new Chat Noir in the ’eighties and early 
*nineties talented Bohemians sang amusing songs 
of their own composition, and here, too, was 
given the famous series of ‘‘ Ombres Chinoises,’’ 
the little shadow-show which depicted various 
incidents connected with the Grande Armée and 
its great leader Napoleon. One of the cleverest 
singers was a writer called Macnab, said to be of 
Scotch descent, a man of extraordinary appear- 
ance, something between a clown and an under- 


taker, who sang most amusing songs written by 
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himself. When after a few years the Chat Noir 
closed, Aristide Bruant reopened it as a cabaret 
and made quite a comfortable fortune by his 
songs. He retired, and towards the end of his 
life lived in the country, where he became Maire 
of Courtenai. Every year, however, he returned 
to Paris and spent the time from the autumn to 
the spring in his dear Montmartre, where fittingly 
enough, on February 12, 1925, he died, the best 
epitaph upon him having been written at the time 
of his death in Paris Soir, by Yvette Guilbert. 

‘*For foreign visitors to Paris,’’ said she, 
‘* Bruant, with Salis (the founder of the Chat 
Noir), represented Montmartre. The artifice 
with which he purposely tinged his muse was 
understood by them, the argot in which he in- 
dulged strongly underlining his generous cast of 
mind. He loved those who had fallen by the 
wayside as Francois d’Assisi lavished pity on 
lepers. 

‘© Who could sing ‘Saint Lazare’ without a 
sob? Why does one not comfort all who have 
been maltreated? I adore Bruant, who made me 
think of these things. . . . May God receive his 
soul.”’ 
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